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Five members of the planning committee for the 
proposed Mission College campus took an inspection tour of five 
exemplary colleges in the East and Kiddle West: Miami-Dade Junior 
College, ^iami; Brookdale Community College, Lincroft, N.J.; 
Governors State University, Crete, 111.; Oakland Community College, 
Orchard t<.\dge Campus, Farmington, Mich.; and Meramed Community 
College, St. Louis. This report of the visits covers t,he following 
topics: planning processes; goals and objectives; instructional 
organization; administrative organization; instructional strategies; 
unique uses of instructional space; support services; admissions, 
counseling, testing, placement; and faculty structures and rewards. A 
description of other fact-finding tours, analyses of faculty and 
student surveys and an institutional goals inventory^ and the 
proposed philosophy and goals are also provided. (KM) 
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TO: The Governing Board 

FROM: Mission College Planning Committee 



Attached is a report on the first phase, the investigative 
phase, of our study with respect to the projected Mission College 
campus. 

We enjoyed this experience and are grateful for the oppor- 
tunity given us. We believe that the attached document, although 
it might appear to have diverged at times from demonstrably objec- 
tive language, does, in fact, explicate student, faculty and com- 
munity needs. We believe chat it also proposes a philosophy that 
is deserving and effective. Finally, we believe that this docucaent 
can serve as a firm base for a worthy educational specif ication. 

We are indebted -- and wish to accord our thanks — to the 
many faculty and students who responded to our surveys, to two 
tireless and most helpful resource persons, Mary Jensen and Jerry 
Sharp, and to Laura Peterson for all the help she gave the writer. 

Respectfully submitted. 



Lewis Thomas 

For the Committee 
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THE EDUCATIONAL PLANKING TOUR 



Oa April 1-5 inclusive, five members of the planning committee, 
Jan Winton, Steve Keller, Lewis Thomas, Bill Duquette and Tish Coie, and 
two staff members, Mary Jensen and Jerry Sharp, undertook a comprehensive 
inspection tour of five colleges on the East Coast and Middle West, 
colleges which have been recognized in one or more aspects of operation 
as exemplary. The institutions visited: 

Miami-Dade Junior College, Miami, Florida 

Brookdale Coromunity College, Lincroft, New Jersey 

Governors State University, Crete, Illinois 

Oakland Community College, Orchard Ridge Campus, 
Farmington, Michigan 

Meiamec Community College, St, Louis, Missouri 

The pattern for the visitations generally consisted of a brief- 
ing session by one or more officers of the institution after 'which members 
of the v^isiting team went their separate ways, according to his or her 
specialty. Informal ^'summary'' sessions followed, at the college itself 
or even in the car on the way to the airport for the next visitation. All 
parties were alerted Lo pick up any and all available printed material, 
and they did so. Finally, back home, at a "put-it-all-together*' session, 
team members put their impressions on tape, keying their remarks to the 
printed exhibits. Largely on the basis of this session and attendant and 
additional exhibits, a visitation report is herewith offered covering 
these general topics: 



Process Used for Planning 

Goals and Objectives 

Organization, Instructional 

Organization, Administrative 

Instructional Strategies 

Unique Uses of Instructional Space 

Support Systems 

Admissions, Counseling, Testing and Placement 
Faculty Structures and Reward Systems 
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PROCESS USED FOR PLANI^ING 

Planning - Mtamt 

In the planning of its south campus, Miami-Dade initiated 
a process by which department heads discussed basic requiretnents with 
their faculties in a series of first meetings. In a second round of 
meetings with faculties, imaginative teaching theories were explored. 
Finally, the staff collected positive and negative reactions by mem- 
bers of their faculty who had toured other facilities. The resultant 
educational specification, said Miar-i-Dade officials, was invaluable 
to the planners of the south campus. 

The foregoing, printed almost verbatim in a Hiaml-Dade bro- 
chure, reflects fairly adequately the approach now being employed by 
the Mission College Planning Committee. 

Finally, with respect to architectural planning at Miami- 
Dade, it seems appropriate to reproduce two additional paragraphs 
from the above-mentioned brochure; 

"The buildings are individual, but strongly unified by their 
geometric masses and the usr of exposed concrete and precast paneled 
walls. Generous roof overhangs produce pronounced shades and shadows. 
Although the buildings are solid elements, open space runs Into and 
through them. Their effect is simple, but not plain. The exposed 
structure is sandblasted concrete with precast panels which have light 
coral rock aggregate faces and accent areas of all white or brown glass 
mosaic. 

"Educational specifications notwithstanding, it is certain 
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that future use of interior spaces will change. Even between phases 

use rearrangements will occur* Long span construction permits 
partition relocation; although low partitions subdivide areas such as 
teaching (and) offices, removable or folding partitions have been 
called for only where there is certainty of frequent use. The most 
flexible feature of South Campus is its large variety of facility 
sizes and shapes." 

The planners J while emphasizing that no occupant of any 
parked car would be no more than five minutes' walk from any building, 
nonetheless expressed a determination that the college's plazas and 
core buildings would be a place ^'where pedestrians can escape the 
world of the automobile'^ 
Planning - Brookdale 

A published '^history*' of Brookdale Community College offers 
an excellent summary of the steps in planning: 

Brookdale was established in July, 1967; Dr. Ervin L. Harlacher 
was named President in February, 1968; and a 221-acre site in Llncroft, 
New Jers&y, was purchased in March of that year. 

Dr. Harlacher recommended to the governing board tliat the 
General Learning Corporation be engaged for development of a master 
plan for the college, and this was done. Included was to be a study 
of the community its people, their life styles, their aspirations, 
their means of supporting themselves, an enrollment forecast, an estl- 
n^te of programming and staffing needs, a plan for comprehensive develop- 
ment of the new site, and a "comprehensive set of educational specifi- 
cations to be used by the college architects". 

ERIC 



Brookdale committed Itself to five major purposes: 

!• Preparation of students for advanced (transfer) study 

2, Occupational (two-year» terminal) education 

3, General education 

4, Student development (guidance and counseling) 
5t Community services. 

One of the key people in Brookdale planning appears to have 
been an individual from General Learning Corporation who acted as a 
liaison, or interpreter, of the General Learning Plan, with Brook- 
dale's architect. At the conclusion of the contract, the college 
hired this indivdual, as a vice-president, to continue the task of 
relating architecture and the general education plan. The college 
early elected a systems approach and it has been dominant in all 
phases of planning and resultant educational philosophy. 

Chief administrators and even instructional staff -- 
were engaged well before Brookdale opened. The latter thus had suf- 
ficient titne to prepare rnaterials for a markedly Innovative educational 
program, 

A prime element in the Brookdale instructional approach has 
been its Learning Resources Center, As a matter of fact, ultimate 
plans cjll for it to be closely akin not only philosophically to the 
educational plan, but also geographically contiguous to all the learn- 
ing subdivisions (see Instructional Organization, Brookdale), The 
Center and various sub-centers -- are designed as multi-media 
facilities with functional spaces to permit use of books, magazines, 
indexes, recordings, films, microfilms and learning 'V^ckages", 
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Working closely with the Learning Resource Center is the Instructional 
Developmental Laboratory, which produces various learning media and 
aids faculty in development of learning programs elucidating ob- 
jectives as well as producing learning packages, 
Plannlnj^ - Governors State 

William Engbretson, president of Governors State, a man who 
appears to be generally and irrevocably ''hooked" on the idea of mean- 
ingful enlightenment, believes that overall Institutional objectives 
should not be the result of a single community needs assessment. 
Rather, there should be exhaustive Investigation first in a community 
In order to know what you want to find out . In other words, before 
you can ask the question, you must know what the Issue is. 

Specifically charged by the Report on New Senior Institutions 
of the Illinois Board of Higher Education to a role of manifest com- 
munity Involvement, Governors State Initially Interviewed about two 
thousand people in the region as to what they thought were their broad 
educational needs. These results were fed into a data sort to identify 
common strains. The next questionnaire was devised on the basis of 
these common strains. Governors State went through 12 of these ques- 
tionnaires, slowly identifying areas of need. 

The staff then hired 12 of what they considered to be the 
nation's leading personalities In key areas, ^^nd they took part in 
what later became known as "squatters'" sessions. These squatters, 
who presumably were selected on the basis of what the community survey 
revealed as community needs, would then expound on what they believed 
to be the future of education on the basis of their "specialty". 
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Out of the notes of the squatter sessions came a great many 
ideas* On the basis of these notes and the data sorts, a set of plan- 
ning parameters emerged ♦ 

Governors State then proceeded to hire personnel well 
ahead of time, first adminstrators and then faculty (faculty, even, 
as much as eight months ahead of time). 

On going sessions were then held, in an old farmhouse, with 
administrators, faculty, hired consultants and "experts" in particular 
disciplines. Objective of the "brainstorming" session was to get 
verbal concepts on paper* 

Slowly the most important concepts the ones the college 
wanted soine answers on were sorted out* 

It seeras apparent that Governors State has gone to elaborate 
painstaking effort to find out what its community needs. Then, utiliz 
ing the knowledge of authorities in particular disciplines and of how 
people learn, they have attempted to establish how best to meet those 
community needs. Finally, it appears that Governors State has shown 
determination that faculty and staff be not only well-informed in, but 
be a vital part of, the process. One wonders how better to meet the 
assignment . 

In a "rap" session by members of the Miss-' . College Plan- 
ning Committee after the inspection trip, one member pointed out that 
there is a sameness about many of the so-called avant garde ideas 
evident at several of the colleges, colleges recognized for their 
progressiveness. It was suggested that any college, planned in the 
late sixties and worthy of the label, progressive, might now be far 
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removed from the mold of Governors State or Brookdale. It was further 
suggested that there Is a sameness about a large bulk of the California 
community colleges^ because they were planned at about the same time. 
The suggestion is that they were good in their day, but their day has 
passed. 

The committee urges that planners of the Mission College 
campus seriously ask themselves whether planning concepts now honored 
in California may not be sotrewhat behind the times. 
Planning ~ Oakland 

Oakland Community College was a year in planning. An outside 
consulting firm was employed a firm which was not educationally 
oriented and this apparently led to some problems in the early 
stages. The college brought in some leading personnel from all over 
the country, persons who were committed to trying sortiethlng different 
in educational planning and instruction. Faculty numbers were brought 
in three to six months ahead of the opening of the first college. (It 
is interesting to note that West Valley College allowed no such "head 
start'' in 1963.) The college has been conrtttiitted, from the outset, to 
a systems approach to both Instruction and managetrentv 
Planning - >feramac 

What is purported to be the highlights for the planning of 
the Junior College District of St. Louis, of which Meramac Community 
College Is a part, is contained in a district brochure published in 
July, 1968. 

In 1958 a group of clvlc-mlnded IndivlJuals began investiga- 
ting the need for such a district in St. Louis^ Population data 
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(current and projected), expansion plans for all existing universities, 
colleges and junior colleges In the area were studied. Employers in 
the area were polled in an effort to ascertain their managerial, pro- 
fessional, supervisory, skilled and unskilled labor needs in the next 
15 yc:ars. Also a survey of aspirations of representative groups of 
high school seniors was undertaken. 

Result of all the study was a clear indication of the need for 
the junior college district. Enabling legislation was passed by the 
State Legislature in 1961. Voters overwhelmingly approved estdblish- 
ment of a Junior College District in 1962, 

According to the brochure, a ten-year Master Plan, prepared by 
the staff, was adopted by the Board of Trustees* It included the con- 
struction of necessary buildings for three colleges with provisions 
for the erection of temporary structures, to be used until the master 
building plans were completed in 1970. 

The plan also outlined the philosophy of the Junior College 
District which is to serve the needs of the entire community with a 
wide range of educational opportunities. Expert counselors help students 
to discover and develop their talents to the fullest so that they may 
advance in their careers and learn new skills. 
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GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

G oa Is - Miami 

The tastltutions visited have published their overall goals 
and objectives in pretty much the same traditional format as all 
junior colleges, and the committee has no wish to burden the readers 
with these statements. However, we believe that some portions of 
some of the statements are worthy of consideration. 

Miami-Dade, for example, aspires "to accept the student as 
he is, an^i to provide him with opportunity to take his nsxt steps ac- 
cording to his choice". The college also desires to provide a suffi- 
cient diversity of prugrams and ease of lateral movement (italics 
added) so that a maximum of students will find appropriate programs 
without unduly extending the length of time necessary for a course 
of study. 

Two committee members took a close look at the so-called 
"house" plan at Miami-Dade* s downtown campus, a plan which evolved as 
a direct result of certain pressing objectives. Primary reason given 
for the house plan was that the student population for the downtown 
campus v;ould be basically of the low socio-economic class and that 
the students would need support. It was reasoned that many of the 
stud(^nts ,:omlng from this low socio-economic class have no place to 
go and the college would Indeed constitute a "home" and a place In 
which the student could gain some Identity. The plan involves a 
"cluster" concept of a sort, in that all services, food and instruction 
are provided in one learning resource in one geographical area. When 
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one "house" fills up approximately 1200 FTE another is organized* 

Heady to extreme -~ and highly subjective though it may 
strike the reader, the following excerpt from objectives of the Miami- 
Dade downtown campus is perhaps noteworthy: "••^the institution must 
find ways to apt itself to the uniqueness of each of its stuclents, 
rather than making itself a single, fixed and impersonal obstacle 
course through which all students must compete to the final grade 
against each other. This means that for those students who need 
structure, discipline, and conventional measures of achievement, it 
provides for these things; for those who need new approaches to the 
learning process, who need freedom to learn and grow, it provides the 
means to these as well as a healthy climate for individual learning 
and growth. This means that the new (downtov/n) campus must screen 
people in, not out; must seek means of evaluation which are positive, 
not punitive; and must attempt to hold onto people who need help 
rather than rejecting them as unfit. This means a campus which does 
not abandon standards and the pursuit of excellence, but a campus 
whose standards extend in every direction*" 
Goals - Brookdale 

Prior to the opening of Brookdale Community College in the 
fall of 1969, its trustees adopted a "platform" of goals arvl objectives 
which embodied a general philosophy of equalizing post high school 
educational opportunities for all* Brookdale administrators then con- 
ducted a series of workshops on Institutional goals and performance 
objectives to be attained "at a cost not to exceed the average cost 
per PTE of the other community colleges in New Jersey"* Some salient 
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stipulations of the Brookdale "mission" are abstracted below: 
A systems approach Is applied for all undertakings. 
Effectiveness of all activities is measured in terms of 

outcomes. 

Outcomes of learning experiences are stipulated for each 
course in terms of the student's salient behavior change. 

The poor and disadvantaged will be actively recruited for 
appropriate college programs. 

The college will be operated on an extended day and week 
12 months of the year« 

The total campus, Including all service facilities (italics 
added), will be utilized as a learning laboratory. 

Students and faculty will be involved in a continual re- 
design of space. 

Opportunities for students to change programs will be 

maximized* 

Individual learning sequences will be developed for each 

student . 

Students will be allowed to begin or complete a course at 

any tlnxi. 

Students will have as much time as they need to complete 

a course. 

The student will be allowed to use che perceptual mode most 
appropriate to his "way" of learning. 

Students will be placed into valid work experiences, both 
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during and upon completion of college, that are appropriate to their 
long-range career goals. 

A Common College program will foster inter-relations among 
disciplines. 

Progress of the college toward exp*:e5sed institutional goals 
will be continually monitored and evaluated. 

A continuous in-service training program will be conducted 
for all personnel. 

Goals - Governors State 

Governors State University stipulates in its "mission"; a 
determination to be open, perceived by students, faculty, administra- 
tion and community as "their responsible agency for the identification 
and resolution of their educational needs"; experimental, in exploring 
new dimensions, seeking unique solutions and evaluating innovative 
programs; flexible, willing to initiate new programs to answer society' 
changing needs; humane, developing its programs in a manner "that 
mitigates against the depersonalization and dehumanization" that fre- 
quently characterizes institutional life; efficient, subject to con- 
stant systems analysis; utilitarian, an Integrated urban/suburban, 
future-oriented, community service-minded Institution; and excellent, 
in the sense of academics, with freedom of inquiry obviously a requlsit 

Governors State lists four major objectives, and they are 
identified as certain student "rights". They are: 

The right (in his college experience) to acquire marketable 
skills such that he can be efficient In his job. 
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The right of functional citizenship, to participate in those 
systematic institutionalized practices which affect his life and learning. 
The right to develop to his fullest potential as an individual. 
The right of cultural expansion. 

Governors State then lists a number of ^'characteristics*', or 
options, to which it would aspire, sotre of which follow: 

Insofar as possible, barriers will be removed. Neither stu- 
dents nor faculty will be constrained by artificial boundaries, such as 
scholarly disciplines. They may work in an Interdisciplinary fashion 
in one, two, three, or all four collegiate areas unhampered by depart- 
mental constraints . 

The threat imposed by grades will be removed. Students' 
records will reflect accomplishrrtents and abilities; they will measure 
changes that have been effected. Students will be encouraged to work 
at their own pace. 

Within the parameters of the total institution, students and 
faculty will be able to begin a given course activity whenever it is 
appropriate to their goals and convenient to their schedule. 

The university recognizes that the key to success and achieve- 
ment is motivation and self-direction. The student, then, will alter 
his program, set and achieve his goals, on essentially a contract basis. 

Modes of instruction will emphasize non-lecture situations 
such as audio-tutorial, colloquy, seminars, etc. A data bank will be 
developed to help expand the state-of-the-art in information storage 
and retrieval. Modern video Interfaces, computer terminals and the like 
will be commonplace in most instructional and research areas. 
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This systems view of education will embody what university 
officials describe as a loose-leaf catalog* A finite life for courses 
proposed (there appears to be an understood "rule" that any GSU course 
"self-destructs^^ after two years). 

All the foregoing obviously Involves a very low student- 
faculty ratio. Even so, the university defends its goals, objectives 
and characteristics thus: "Societal gains will far outweigh the high- 
per-student investcnent of dollars. Interdisciplinary programs in 
business, science, education, technology, arts, and health will lead 
to attainment of status as husnan beings, acquisition of vocations, 
avocations, professions, interests, skills, and the necessary back- 
ground for further graduate work. Continuing education programs will, 
further, help the university to become integrated within its geographic 
area»" 

Goals - Oakland 

Oakland Community College lists traditional general goals 
and objectives which are no less deserving, but do not need re-stating. 
However, in its general catalog is reference to a "Personalized Educati 
Program", and a doctoral dissertation on the institution alludes to a 
"Learner Centered Instructional Approach". These references appear to 
buttress an impression gained by the committee on every campus visited, 
namely, that realization of the need for individual and self-help is 
becoming more and more evident. Oakland makes a point of listing com- 
munity service, developmental (remedial) programs, and counseling and 
guidance among direct learning resources. 
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G oals -Meram ec 

Outstanding among Meramec 's goals and objectives is its 
expanded program of self-dtrected learning. Its catalog states: 
"A program of sel f-dir-cted learning is provided for mature and able 
students whose schedules make regular classroom attendance difficult. 
Students niay enroll for self -directed learning courses at any time 
during the college year. Satlsf ctory course completion results in 
the awarding of course credit and grade". 

Although not specifically alluded to in its goals and ob- 
jectives, the individual and self-help programs at Meramec (both for 
remedial work) are quite extensive. They will be described in a 
later section. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL ORGANIZATION 

Instructional Organization ■ Miami 

The committee appeared to be particularly Impressed by the 
organization of the Interdisciplinary division ("I" Division) at 
Miaml-Dade, Its prime mission Is to offer an alternate nvethod 
alternate to the traditional of acquiring about two-thirds of the 
general education requirements. It Is a self-contained module or 
"package", which has Its own facilities and staff and whose Instruc- 
tional approach crosses discipline lines. 

Planning and ultimate operation of the I Division was based 
on five assumptions: 

le The approach would be inter-disciplinary and problem- 
oriented, 

2. Its student body would be heterogenous with respect to 
race, sex, economic means and scholastic ability o 

3g The learning process would be pragmatic, a matter oE 
"getting out and doing things". 

4, Evaluation would be positive and result-oriented; students 
would be graded on demonstrated achievement. 

5, The instruction would be humane with a constant striv- 
ing for sensitive understanding among faculty and students. 

Within the I Division are learning modules with each module 
having five instructors, a module coordinator, and four "specialists". 
These included a social scientist, a communications specialist (for 
English and speech), a natural scientist, and a counselor. There are 
150 to 22 students in each module. The students are charged tuition. 
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inasmuch as the I Division is required to pay for itself. Physically, 
the *'set-up" is one of peripheral seminar rooms with laboratories in 
the center. 

At the outset of instruction students and faculty agree on 
objectives, and these objectives are to be met within the framework 
cf three main goals characteristic of the division^ They are that 
the student must become proficient in problem-solving in his material 
environment, his social environment, and that he become an effective 
individual. 

In actual operation of the I Division, students meet with 
their module instructor from 7 to 10 AM on weekdays. In addition the 
instructor holds office hours. The students spend additional time in 
independent study, laboratory activity, or varied research, all with 
the option of going back to their Instructors for additional help, 

Inquiries by committee members to individual students indi- 
cated an enthusiastic acceptance, at least with the students queried. 
Although the program started out as a remedial one but with the 
term euphemistically softened to Division of Human Development or 
Learning Assistance officials are being hard p^t to keep the program 
from becoming a haven of so-calleJ intellectuals. It appears thac the 
I Division is currently the '*in" thing at Miami-Dade, 

A spectrum of offerings is available in the pre-englneering 
- rogram at Miami-Dade, giving the student a taste of what he might en- 
counter in the field. The college hires only licensed engineers as 
instructors. They are given a 35-hour workload and they are required 
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to be in class at least 30 hours, with five hours for research, faculty 
involvement and student conferences. The faculty actually does academic 
advising in the engineering field. Classes and counseling are 
offered on Saturdays, 

The Miami-Dade ^'house" plan at its downtown campus (see also 
Goals and Objectives) has as its prime purpose the clustering and de- 
centralizing of diverse functional units of campus life to aid in 
breaking up large numbers of students into smaller, more personal 
groups. The hope is to aid the student in developing identity with 
the smaller group and find in that group some ^irsonal assistance and 
support* College officials also hope the "house" plan will make use 
of "natural forces of interaction among college students" to generate 
added stimuli to aid the student in his program. 

The houses thus contain limited food service facilities and 
social spaces with independent study areas, supplementary instructional 
materials, seminar and/or study rooms, Interdisciplinary faculty offices, 
counseling services, and administrative support services. 

The college also hopes by the plan to attract and hold students. 

The house plan is a prime functional part of the college's 
learning program. The college visualizes, in the years Immediately 
ahead, increased use of Individual and guided study and small-group 
seminar activity. Thus independent study and semi.nav space are always 
available within the house unit. 

Lounge-study areas include racks for paperback books and news- 
paper stands. These innovations seek to enrich the learning environment 
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with a variety of inforraat ioaal materials. 

First phase of the down town campus visualized 3,500 FTE 
students. Considering that about 1,200 would be on campus at any one 
time, the college estimated that it should provide individual study 
stations for about 40 percent, or about 500 stations. Of the 500, 200 
were planned to be adjacent to book storage areas and 100 each were to 
be provided in the lounge/study areas of each of the three projected 
"houses" , 

Instructional Organisation ^ Brookdale 

The instructional organization at P^ookdale College consists 
of four institutes, Human Affairs, Business Management, Natural and 
Applied Sciences and Applied Humanities. Within these institutes or 
"clusters", are sub-sections, for example, under Human Affairs are 
found Communicative Arts (communications, foreign languages, speech); 
Creative Arts (art, music, drama, literature),' and Mass Communlcatioru 

Each institute has its own eating facility and recreation 
center and shares in the learning resource center, an ultimate 1600- 
foot long facility extending across the second floor of each institute. 
Incidentally, mezzanine alcoves in the learning resource facility are so 
arranged that students in any discipline can observe proceedings in 
other disciplines at any time. 

Within all institutes, there are a minimum of walls, parti- 
tions, rows of desks, in short, traditional classrooms, and a maximum 
of informal "meeting places" where the boundaries are detertnined by file 
cabinets, tables, temporary partitions, desks, etc. Even instructors' 
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desks are out in the center of things. There is a minimum of privacy, 
a maximum of **TOix", in which instructor and student are thrown closeby 
together. Individual inquiries by committee members indicated that 
some faculty and students like it, and some do not* There were 
indications in some areas that the ongoing class process was out of 
control of the faculty. 

Each institute has a number of teaching '^teams*', and each 
team, depending on needs of the discipline, has a ''master*' teacher, 
two to three associate and/or assistant professors, and perhaps a half 
dozen instructors. In addition there are student development special- 
ists (counselors), peer teachers and clerical staff. 

Continuous progress by the student is encouraged, and he may 
enter a new class every three weeks provided space is available. Nor- 
mally available space is a mciasure of student contact hours already 
assigned to the Instructor concerned* 

Presently there are two 12-week and two 6-week terms, but 
the college is studying a variation of term length which officials 
hope will encourage students to "jrmp in and get the work done" and 
not let it drag on. This properly suggests that students may proceed 
as quickly as they like through a course, provided they meet the ob- 
jectives agreed upon. 

"Grades" offered are; Credit, with High Honors; Credit, with 
Honors; Credit; and Deferred Credit (or "no credit", which can be re- 
placed with a "credit" grade on satisfactory completion). The two 
"honor" credits imply undertaking and achievement beyond the agreed-on 
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minima. The coilege standardizes the Credit, with High Honors as a 
grade involving that which a student could know, a Credit with Honors, 
that which a student should know, and a Credit, that which he must know. 

The tenr., ^'lemediar' , is not used, but is again couched in 
an euphemism, ^'learning assistance". And speaking of euphemisms, 
"counseling^' is referred to r^s **}{uman Development". 

Everything is decentralized, ''clustered", except the general 
education program, and this is referred to as the Common College. 
lastructional Organization - Governors Stat e 

From the standpoint of instructional organization, Governors 
State, an upper division two-year university, appeared to embody a "con- 
ttuuation" of the lower division style of Brookdale. Ihere is the same 
apparent willingness to innovate, encouragement of interdisciplinary 
pursuits, the leaning toward a systems approach, the apparent reluctance 
to honor dogma of the past with respect to course syllabi, catalogs, 
classroom situations, 'leacher-student relations, etc. In addition, 
Governors State appeared to put heavy emphasis on its "community service" 
role. 

Governors State is organized into four "relatively autonomous" 

colleges: 

College oi: Business and Public Service, with areas of emphasis 
in business administration, business education and public service. 

College of Cultural Studies, the primary aim of which is the 
study of man, not so much as an object of analysis but as a su'.)ject for 
understanding. Interdisciplinary applications are emphasized. 
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College of Environmental and Applied Science, offers programs 
in health science, science, and science teaching. 

College of Human Learning and Development, concerned with 
behavioral studies, coramunications, urban teacher education, human 
relations services, 

Governors State arrived ^t certain "postulates" on which to 
base academic and academic support programs. Some of them, which 
should be of interest to any campus planning group, are offered below: 

Teaching (educational) research, and community service are 
mutually compatible endeavors in which faculty members and students at 
Governors State will concern themselves. 

The most effective education occurs when the student has a 
primary voice in his rate of progress in his program of studies. 

Educational objectives, expressed in behavioral terms that 
are readily assessable, prepared by the professor (or by both the pro- 
fessor and the student), and made available to the student, enhance the 
probability that the learning exp<;rience will be meaningful and rewarding 

The auto-tutorial mode of instruction Is one of the most 
effective ways to individualize the teacliing-learnlng process, 

All concerns of the university are inextricably interrelated 
with the real world; hence curricula should clearly reflect those 
interdisciplinary relationships chrougH^relevant educational experiences. 

An individual's ability to use the processes of inquiry, his 
skills and competence in demonstrating a functional awareness of the 
conceptual structure of knov/ledge, his attitudes and behaviour patterns 
as he deals with the scientific, social and humanitarian aspects of 
life and society all these are more useful criteria to judge whether 
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one should be awarded the baccalaureate degree than the accumulation of 
so many semester hours ot credit in a specialized major and minor. 
Instructional Organization - Oakland 

Another innovator in the matter of instructional organization 
is Oakland Community College. At the outset its governing board asked 
for development of an ^'imaginative and logically consistent^* approach 
to instruction, and its administration thus recognized and ordained 
that '^a significant departure from traditional education practice was 
indicated*'. (However, the institution later moved back toward the 
traditional mode.) Within four years of the founding of the college, 
the departure from tradition became all the more marked with its appli- 
cation of the "educational sciences'* in the operation of the college 
itself- A brief discussion of those sciences, adapted largely from 
an article by the college president, Dr. Joseph E, Hill, is offered 
la the pages following. 

Fundamental disciplines, such as chemistry and physics, repre- 
sent bodies of pure or basic knowledge. Practitioner.s in applied or 
derivative fields lawyers, doctors, educators, etc, often borrow 
terms from the fundamental disciplines to explain phenomena in their 
fields and to provide a measure of exactness and objectivity not normally 
inherent in their applied fields. The Educational Sciences were created 
as a common st.ructure within which inquiry of significance in the 
applied field of education could be carried on. Identification of 
phenomena and articulation of problems thus became possible in terms 
of the "sciences". It would appear that benefits of better communica- 
tion, betcer understanding, and less fragmentation would accrue. 
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Proponents of these sciences first offered these assumptions 
as necessary to their approach: 

1. Man is a social creature with a unique capacity for 
deriving meaninR (italics added) xron^ his environment and personal 
experiences through creation and use of symbols. 

2. Not content with biological satisfaction alone, man 
continually seeks meaning, 

3. Education is the process of searching for meaning. 
The seven ''sciences", granting the foregoing assumptions, 

by which student character:' sties can be determined, have to do with: 

1. Symbols and their meanings 

2. Cultural determinants of the meanings of symbols 

3. M:)dalities of inference 

4. Biochemical and electrophysical aspects of memory 

5. Cogni':ive styles of individuals 

6. Teaching styles, administrative styles and counseling 
styles . 

7. Systemic analysis and decision-making. 

The college has accepted a premise that no two students seek 
meaning in exactly the same way, that '*90 percent of the students with 
normal ability can learn 90 percent of the material 90 percent of the 
time if the teaching methods and media are adjusted to the student's 
individual cognitive style (or way of seeking meaning)/* The problem, 
then, to determine each student's cognitive style. 

At the risk of appearing superficial and the reader is 
reminded that this report seeks more to explicate philosophy than 
methodology — the writer will only generalize about application of 
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the seven sciences above. There is substantial evidence that infor- 
mation about students' learning capabilities, derived through appli- 
cation of these sciences, is objectively demonstrable. 

A battery of student tests has been structured in the frame- 
work of the sciences^ The test results go to the college's computer 
system toproduce a tabular '"map" of 87 traits that describe how each 
student thinks and learns ~- his ''cognitive map''. These maps deliver 
up such items of information as how a student uses certain types of 
symbols, his ability to handle words and numbers, qualitative symbols, 
qualitative codes; the manner in which the student tends to derive 
meaning from symbols, whether it be in an individualistic fashion, 
in terms of an associate's perception or on the basis of family ideas; 
and the manner in which he reasons, whether he thinks in categories 
or in terms of differences, or synthesizes multiple relationships. 

A student's cognitive map, Dr. Hill claims, presents a 
picture of the diverse strengths he possesses and uses in his search 
for meaning. Mapping an individual's cognitive style, he writes, 
enables the college to discover untapped strengths that may be used 
to facilitate the student's education. The diagnosis of an individual 
cognitive style and the requirements of the specific educational or 
work task can be used to prescribe activities that provide "a high 
probability cf successful accomplishment by these individuals*". 
Instructional Organization - Meramec 

Instructional organization at Meramec is largely traditional 
however, the college appears to be achieving substantial success in 
contract teaching and in individual and self-help projects. These 
will be discussed under Instructional Strategies. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 

Although the committee accumulated a great many exhibits oa 
its inspection tour, an administration chart for one of the colleges 
visited, Governors State, does not appear to be among them. However, 
perhaps more important than any administrative chart are the timplica- 
tlons in the following statement taken from a GSU brochure. The 
italics are added in each case: 

"GSU proposes to develop administrative performance evalua- 
tion system which will be rooted in self-evaluation and re-direction 
based upon annual reviews. Components in this process will involve, 
where appropriate, student and community evaluations and, in all cases, 
will involve faculty and adminis t ration evaluation by those affected 
most uirectly by the administrator's job performance , Where adminis- 
trators also serve as University Professors, they will be participants 
in the proposed faculty systems* Administrators who accept the University 
Professor designation will engage themselves in direct instruction 
annually '^.n one context or another * " 

Line organizational charts for the colleges are found in 
Appen'iix A. The top administrative officer was generally designated as 
"president" for a single-campus district, or "vice president" (of the 
district in the case of a multi-campus district). According to the 
individual charts, the "second line" of responsibility for each campus, 
plus the "non-line" positions directly responsible to the chief admin- 
istrative officer, are shown on the next page: 
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INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 



Instructicn/l Strategics - Brookdale 

The Brookdale "system'', or overall instructional strategy, 
is aptly presented in a working paper, '♦The Brookdale System a 
Birdseye View", by the college's Dr. Robert W. Cox. An attempt has 
been made here to suijmarize that paper: 

Too often, Dr. Cox writes, students have been asked to 
learn things that are not relevant, have had to proceed at a rate too 
fast or too slow, have been limited in a learning opportunity by the 
human limitations of one teacher, have not been personally responsible 
for learning because all the decisions have been made for them, have 
been denied the use of non-print media as learning aids, have not been 
able to see the relation of the grade they earned to what they learned, 
have not been sure just what they have learned. 

Thus Brookdale set out to. change these things, to devise a 
learnin^> system , a logical arrangement of learning experiences and a 
process for moving from ore experience to the next. The "system" 
sought to define: what thn student should learn, how he learns it, and 
how he demonstrates that he has, in fact, learned it. 

The instruments of a learning system were listed by Dr, 

Cox as: 

1. The Progr^on (course), consisting of objectives, stan- 
dards for measuring learning success, pre-tests and post-tests (as 
learning resources, not "inquisitions"), learning experiences. 

2. The Functional Team, students, instructors, media 
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specialists, development (remedial) specialists, para-professionals, 
clerks . 

3. The Learning Laboratory, described as a "way" of 
learning providing for "hands-on" activity by the student, to be 
carried on by himself at times; of his own choosing, on or off campus. 

4. The Large Group Meetingj a lecture-session counterpart 
with a minimum of lecture. 

5. The Small Grcup Meeting, counterpart of the "recitation 
session, but providing opportunity for free oral interchange of 
information. (Is this a "bull" session or a "rap" session, one is 
tempted to ask.) 

6» Independent Study 

A chart purporting to summarize the Brookdale instructional 
function fails to do so, but it provides a summary of methodologies 
and resources used in one college's "systems" approach: 



The Educatloaal Methodologies 

Team Teaching 
Large Group 
Small Group 
Independent Study 

Traditional Lecture 
and Laboratory 

Workshops, Seminars 

Team Learning 

Community Projects 

Simulations 

Gaming 

Case Studies 

Evaluations 
Honors 
Credits 

Deferred Credit 

Needs Analysis 
Testing 
Diagnosis 
Prescription 

Individuali2ed Programs 
Self-Directed 
Self-Paced 
Unique (?) 

Computer Managed and 
Assisted Instruction 

Programmed Instruction 

Peer Tutorial Instruction 

Audio-Tutorial Instruction 



ERIC 
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The Educational Resources 

The People 
Teachers 

Student Development 

Specialists 
Media Specialists 
Advisors 
Aides 

Other Students 
Community Volunteers 

The Materials 
Books 

Print Media 
Non-Print Media 
Programmed Materials 
Tools of the Trade 

The Spaces 

Study Carrels 

Laboratoi7 /Workshops 

Seminar Rooms 

Forums 

Lounges 

Pubs 

Recreation 
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Instructional Strategies - Miami 

Miami-Dade *s **house" concept at its downtown campus is in 
fact a means of organizing instructional procedures (See Instructional 
Organization), but it also strikes this writer as very much an "in- 
structional strategy". The discussion will not be repeated here, 

Miami-Dade's Micro College (North Campus) should be men- 
tioned. It is a self-contained instructional unit in which faculty- 
student relationships are informal. Its offerings are limited to 
General Education courses for the first year etudent, 

A team of staff members from vavlous disciplines works with 
students on an individual or seminar basis. After consultation with 
faculty, the student may select from a nvimber of options; he may work 
entirely on his own or he may work in a group of his own choosing. 
Instructional Stratcj^ies - Governors State 

Governors State lists among its proposed educational 
strategics : 

Student-centered, inquiry-oriented learning units and curricula • 

Interdisciplinary learning experiences related to contemporary 
and future societal problems of man. 

Curricula design that reflects real life situations* 

Active and meaningful involvement of students in planning 
and development of learning units. 

Use of a variety of media and instructional techniques to 
accomodate the variety of student learning patterns* 

Self-paced and individualized learning experiences. 

Learning experiences involving students, faculty, and, 
when appropriate, lay persons, thus an abundance of seminars and 
colloquies. 
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In its proposed instructional "framework**, Governors State 
stipulates : 

Admissions procedures will be within guidelines of the state 
master plan but will be developed by the university. Major emphasis 
on entrance will relate to student attitudes, interest and desire* 

AcadeTnic progress will be measured on an individual basis; 
the student's transcript should reflect 'positive achievement" rather 
than the traditional grading system. 

The instructional program will equip students with the tools 
for inquiry that allow him to deal with (inevitable) changes in the 
body of knowledge. 

An Instructional program will become a learning process only 
when opportunity for change (in the student's conceptual outlook) 
exists. Change occurs when communication is open and continuous. 
Therefore, it is imperative that internal and external communication 
be emphasized throughout the university. Formal and Informal inter- 
action will be encouraged. 

Governors State believes that, if depersonalization results 
from ever-increasing bigness, then humanization conversely should in- 
crease in those institutions that decentralize into smaller, self- 
contained units as the tolal institution grows larger. 
Instructional Strate<>ies - Oakland 

Steps involved in the definition, design, production, field 
test and implementation of the Oakland Community College instructional 
system include: 
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1. The faculty define perfomance requiremeats for programs, 
courses and instructional units in terras of practical relevancy. They 
prepare measurement devices to be used in evaluating student achievement. 

2. The faculty then prepare a detailed analysis of the 
^'knowing" and ''doing*' learning experiences for achieving the objectives 
of (1) above. Sequenced learning blocks or units are derived. The 
most appropriate media-method combinations for efficient learning, 
considering learners of varying talents, backgrounds and learning 
modes, are then selected. 

3. With the instructional system design, (2) above, com- 
pleted, specific materials, aids, equipment, etc. are procured or 
produced. There is then a "pre-test" of these operating components. 

4. The system is then implemented, and, as expected in any 
field test, modifications in design are made. Design changes are, of 
course, based on how veil the specific instructional materials, order 
of presentation, etc., produces the desired terminal achievements in 
learning . 

Oakland stresses that, in contrast to conventional methods 
of instruction, its instructional model "minimizes" tradi al group 
teaching applications. Instead, students aje provided carefully 
designed sequences that stress supervised independent study. Learning 
is controlled and paced by the individual student, consistent with his 
own abilities. 

In the framework of the above Instructional model and its 
application of the ^'educational sciences" (see Instructional Organi- 
zation - Oakland), ihe college defines these steps in "personalizing*' 
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instruction: 

By diagnostic testing, the college finds out how the student 
uses symbols to solve problems, how he uses his senses and processes 
of inference when faced with a situation which has no existing meaning 
for him; how he searches for meaning in his environment; whether he 
prefers to listen or read, to see things only as they affect him or 
as his family or associates would see them, to categorize or to 
contrast or relate. The diagnostic test yields a cognitive 'Wp** 
for each student. 

On the basis of the diagnostic test results, the college 
prepares a personal educational prescription for him, a prescription 
designed to guarantee his success in the "course". 

After an initial lecture-discussion meeting with a faculty 
member, he "Bursts" out of the classroom setting to one or more of 
the prescription centers, such as the Individualized Programmed Learning 
Lab (IPLL), Carrel Arcades, Learning Resource Center, or Seminar. 
(This writer finds the "Burst" in upper case to emphasize an escape 
from the traditional classroom situation an unwarranted resort to 
flippancy within the body of a serious discussion.) 

By using a unitized (a participle that needs explaining) 
approach to course work and unit tests, the college says it is able to 
assess whether a student has mastered the content of the unit before 
he moves on to the .\ext one. Constant feedback to the student and 
teacher from the prescription centers leads to modification of the 
personal prescription. 

The overall aim of the Personalized Educational Programs 
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(PKP), says the college, is to guarantee the student a 90 percent 
success level of performance. 
Instructional Strategle;^ - Meramec 

Every department at Meramec College now has some individualized 
learning as part of the regular coiirse offerings, according to Dean of 
Instruction Walter Hunter. In sorae cases the individualized learning 
approach may be described as an integrated learning system, with pre- 
testing, defined objectives, "multipath'^ learning experiences, post- 
testing and feedback. In other courses the individualized approach is 
based on programmed learning and in others on a learning laboratory 
approach . 

A Self Instruction Laboratory has been set up in a portion 
of the college library. The SIL is now in the process of assembling 
materials of various kinds with which to aid student clients* The lab 
is primarily one of remedial or ^'developmental'^ function. 

The writer aleo visited and spent some time observing acti- 
vities in two other tutorial type '^learning labs'', one for mathematics 
and another for Eriglish composition. The former is said to handle 
about 1400 students a year. In cither lab, students who need help 
bring along an instructor's recomn^endation of the type of review most 
needed by the student:, for example, in "syntax*' or in "paragraph unity". 
Paraprofessionals , drawing on various types of media, assign tasks, and 
get the student started. The student finishes the task and is graded 
on the spot, with suggestions given as to hew to overcome a particular 
hurdle* 

The writer was shown results of a poll of some 500 students 
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in the mathematics learning lab, and found the answers about 20- to 
one approving, A sampling of some of the comments regarding the lab: 
gives me a sense of self-accomplishment." 
"I'm not pressured into taking a test. When I'm ready, 
I take it." 

you aren't rushed by the gifted people/' 
"I feel comfortable about asking questions about anything 
I don't understand." 

"I feel relaxed " 

"It puts more of a responsibility on me," 

"I think mere classes should be approached like this." 

"Your (sic) not competing with anybody." 

"I have learned more about math in this course than I ever 
did in grade school in St. Louis." 

The most recurrent approval had to do with (1) the freedom 
to work at one's own pace, and (2) the freedom of choice regarding 
when to come to class. 

A Self-Directed learning program at Mcramec features (1) 
flexible entt7 and exit, as do most programs of this type, (2) flexible 
learning pace, and (3) flexible 'Hnode" of learning activitias to fit 
individual students' needs and style. 

Meramec students may enroll in a self-directed package course 
by working out an agreement with a course supervisor. Each course con- 
tains a study guide, text materials, audio tapes, supplementary learning 
materials, exercises, problems and test materials. Students work 
individually. The teacher serves as manager, consultant, source ot 
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encouragement, and validator of performance. The student may take 
some packaged courses without supervision and merely take an exami- 
nation to validate his achievement. 

Also available at Meramec are self-directed contract courses, 
in much the mold as they are structured at many institutions. Students 
work out a detailed learning activities contract with a teacher. The 
contract specifies the learning objectives, the learning activities, 
the projects to be completed and the evaluation to be used, Vfhen the 
contract has been developed and signed, the student pays his tuition 
and begins his effort to complete the contract. The teacher fulfills 
his part by supervising and encouraging and eventually validating the 
student's achievement for grade and credit. 

Meramec claims these advantages of Self-Directed learning 
(and they might well be considered as pertinent claims by all who use 
the technique): 

1. If a given student is unable to attend regularly 
scheduled classes, he may register for one or more of the SDL type 
courses . 

2. If a given studeni: needs to accelerate or attenuate his 
rate of progress in course work, he may do so in the SDL program. 

3. If a given student is unable to schedule courses beginning 
at the regular semester or quarter starting times, the SDL may be the 
answer . 

4. If a given student has already mastered some of the re- 
quired material, he may register for a particular SDL course with 

ad va nc ed s t a nd i ng . 

The above ''advantages^* are logistic in nature and are, of 
course, in addition to the myriad claimed philosophic advantages. 

Er|c 
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UNIQUE USES OF IN STRUCT 1011 AL SPACE 

Use of Space - Miami 

At Miatni-Dade, South Campus, two unique concepts with respect 
to instructional space were noted, First, the use of an instructional 
audio-visual service space In the center of an eight-classroom complex 
was observed (See Appen^.lx B, one floor of a classroom showing the 
area under discussion). Various audio and/or visual presentations can 
be "pJ^ogrammed" in the service area and projected, by rear screen 
process, into any or all of the eight classrooms, (A more elaborate 
example of this sort of arrangement can be found at Colorado State 
University where presentations are projected from a multi-story "silo" 
into a number of pie-wedge classrooms radiating out from the central 
core . ) 

The second rather unique facility use at Miami-Dade, South, 
was that of convertible laboratories. Items of equipment, some of 
them quite bulky and heavy, were mounted on large casters, making them 
mobile. Thus, a variety of laboratory classes could be conducted in 
the same space simply by changing the "sets". For example, one room 
was used consistently for surveying, then hydrology and then civil 
engineering laboratories. 

In the Miami-Dade, South, master plan, separate, multi-story 
concrete instructional facilities are located around (1) a student 
plaza, (2) a central utilities building, and (3) a learning resource 
center (which includes the library). The entire complex of buildings 
is surrounded, for all practical purposes, by parking facilities, and 



an access road follows the perimeter of the campus (See Appendix B,) 
Use of Space - Brookdale 

At Brookdale, Appendix B, the master plan is one of a series 
of multi-story structures. Both the first and second floors of the 
buildings are used for Instructional purposes and utilize a variety 
of open space concepts. Generally speaking, the first or ground 
floor houses the open space classrooms, counseling and faculty offices 
and multi-disciplinary laboratories. The second floor » again speaking 
generally, houses the learning resource center, accessible to all 
"institutes^' below, and housing the library, non-printed learning 
materials, audio- tutorial carrels, and some faculty officf:s whose 
occupants support the institutes. The facilities are markedly open; 
many classrooms have serai-permanent eight-foot walls on two or more 
sides while some have their "limits" established simply by arrange- 
ments of chairs, desks, file cabinets or other furniture. Labora- 
tories are open and serve numerous disciplines. A faculty ^'office" 
typically consists of a desk, chair for the instructor, filing cabinet, 
and chair for the student, all out in the open "where all the other 
people are". 

The Brookdale architectural treatment projects a warm, 
friendly feeling in the arrangement of space-size relationships, 
detailing, materials used and in the finished surfaces. The raassiveness 
of the multi-story buildings is minimized by use of large, overhanging 
roof structures. The offices, landscaping, furniture and equlpraent 
all continue the overall feeling of warmth. 

At Brookdale the utilities run the length of the main 
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instructional buildings parking and access roads are on either side. 
Use of Space - Governors State 

Governors State, although presently housed in a 110,000- 
square foot industrial warehouse, nonetheless presents a number of 
interesting space concepts. As with Brookdale, most classrooms and 
laboratories are quite open. The individual faculty offices are 
typically surrounded by demountable eight-foot partitions. Due to 
the "open" quality of the facilities and to a great degree to poor 
acoustical quality of the warehouse, the entire facility was somewhat 
noisy. 

Portions of a permanent GSU campus, currently under construc- 
tion, was visited; these facilities, when completed, will be connected 
by multi-story, concrete and steel structures ^ arranged in a "lineal" 
order, much like Brookdale. Basic structural unit is a single column, 
reinforced concrete, "umbrella" shaped module, any number of which can 
later be added to any building in any direction. The completed GSU 
facilities are intended to be quite open and flexible. A GSU offi- 
cial, in the course of our inspection, commented that ultimace facilities 
would be analogous to an educational "street" which a student could 
walk down and select classes and programs that were in progress. 

The umbrella or "T" structure unit referred to above, will 
derive its support from the vertical element, while various utilities, 
electricity, heat, water, sewage, air conditioning and media lines will 
run along the horizontal portion of the "T". 
Use of Space - Oakland 

Orchard Ridge is approximately ten years old and is cur-'r^ntly 
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undergoing an institutional change from very "open space" to a more 
traditional mode. In conjunction with modification of institutional 
format, the classrooms, laboratories and faculty offices are being 
provided with partitions. One cannot help but wonder, then, why the 
open space concept can be so successful at Brookdale and Governors 
State and seemingly so unsuccessful at Orchard Ridge. 

The Orchard Ridge master plan, E^kibit C, locates instructional 
facilities classrooms, laboratories and faculty offices around 
the learning resources center (again and traditionally, including the 
library), and the Commons building houses three large tiered lecture 
rooms, eating facilities and student government functions. Traffic 
circulation and parking are at both ends of the rectangular campus* 
Although the college is adjacent to a four-lane freeway, there does 
not appear to be any distraction. 

The Orchard Ridge facility, as at Brookdale, radiates a 
warm, friendly feeling. The buildingr are rather large, but detailing 
and surface materials appear to ameliorate the *'bigness'*. 
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SUPPORT SERVICES 

Governors State appears to be most proficient of all Insti- 
tutions visited at "spelling out'' its support services. They are 
described below in abstract and are discussed under the major headings, 
Learning Support Services and Student Support Services. 
Learning Support Services 

Learning Resource Center Main repository and distributor 
of all forms of instructional materials, including the traditional — 
books, pamphlets, periodicals, graphics and the newer forms. The 
LRC will have "outposts" to which materials will be distributed from 
time to time. The LRC is designed to support instructional strategies 
and educational programs developed by the collegial units. 

Instructional Resource Center Provides those resources 
personnel, equipment, facilities necessary to produce instructional 
materials needed by faculty and students "to enhance and individualize 
the learning process". Facilities for producing audio-visual and video- 
tape materials, the distribution center for transmission of signals 
from dial and/or random access information systems and computer-assisted 
instructional systems, among others, will be included in this center. 
Instructional materials produced by the Instructional Resource Center 
will be catalogued and circulated by the Learning Resource Center with 
exception of "on-line" information and computer based systems. 

ColleRial and Outpost Learning Support Ser^v^ices Because of 
the inherent nature of a commuter college, other special work and study- 
oriented services (other than the LRC and IRC above) are required, They 
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will be used by faculty and students and will consist of movie and 
slide projectors, time-sharing computer terminals, auto- tutorial and 
computer-assisted programs, coffee pots, lounge and rest areas, a 
video interface for data bank access to libraries or the LRC, audio 
playback devices, hand-out journals, microfilm reader/printer units, 
typewriters, copiers, telephones, utilities (air, gas, electricity, 
exhaust, water), other special lab equipment. These items of special 
service are located in: 

Laboratories, classrooms and other campus areas where indi- 
vidual problem-oriented work can be carried out. 

Collegial areas such as seminar and lounge facilities, 
where students congregate. 

On-campus inposts, special non-collegiate related areas where 
several students will congregate for expressed purpose of using these 
services . 

Off-campus outposts, such as mobile facilities and in-town 
(Chicago, for example) work and study areas. 

Cultural Educational Center Designed to accommodate those 
functions which contribute to "the expansion of life, the redefinitions 
of life-style, the distribution and display of products of the plastic 
and performing arts". It includes an auditorium, theater and open 
gallery, and it is the focal point for student and community-oriented 
cultural activity. 

Student Support Services 
Besides the conventional services Admissions, Counseling, 
Financial, Student Employment, Registration and Records, Student 
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Activities, Health Services, Placaraent^ Environmental (in terns of 
food services, lounges, recreation, etc.), the university addresses 
itself in considerable detail to the problems of "integration of 
student life'*. The material is offered verbatim because of its con- 
sideration of the commuter college syndrome and possible application 
to Mission College planning: 

Integration of Student Life 
1. Divisive Influence of the Commuter Environment 

The problems created by living at home while attending a commuter 
university cannot be ignored in the planning of Governors State 
University. There are many related problems such as commuter 
transportation, lack of study facilities at home, familial 
comprehension and understsnding of the student's academic efforts. 

A commuter campus has a built-in element of separateness and 
sometimes even alienation which some students feel toward insti- 
tutions of this type. This does not assume that commuter insti- 
tutions cannot produce top-flight students. Nor does it assume 
that the residential college is the only viable model. Rather, 
it points out that the residential college has a built-in ^'sense 
of place" through which students may more readily identify with 
"their" college and, thus, tend to care more about what goes on 
at the college. Such concern may, of course, express itself as 
much in terms of social life and athletic rallies as in scholarly 
endeavor. But the important point is that the potential for 
desirable involvement in the academic process is enhanced if each 
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student feels that he belongs to rhu institution and that he has 
a place in It. 

Physical Provisions for Inte.^ration of Student Life 
The divisive influence of the commuter campus will be overcome in 
part by the provision of facilities which enhance opportunities 
for students to identify psychologically with the University 
environn\ent . Governors State University will provide a physical 
attraction for its students which will immediately predispose 
them to spending Increasing portions of their time on the campus. 
As in the provision for the several climates for instruction (i.e. 
individual, small groups^ large group areas), spaces must be 
designed foi student -student and faculty-student communication in 
a variety of climates: 

a. Individual study areas strategically placed throughout 
the campus. 

b. Locker and storage areas, central ^nd dfspersed. 

c. Lounge and food service areas deliberately dispersed in 
relationship to instructional areas and time spent in 
such areas, 

d. The campus center - food services, recreational facilities, 
lounges, work areas, and offices for student activities. 
The University library might well bo located to relate to 
this center. 

e. Commercial shops and services contiguous to the campus, 
i. Outside recreational, study, and socializing areas. 
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g. Commons and study areas related to the instructional outposts 
which extend the University program into the community. 

Psychological Provision for Student Identification 
The provision of attractive and well-designed contmuter commons 
space has failed, in and of itself, to solve the problem of student 
isolation in commuter environments. Governors State University 
has a unique opportunity to develop and exploit the basic ingred- 
ient of student identification - that of an integrated educational 
environment wherein instructional programs, student services, and 
learning support systems are combined in the perception of the 
student and psychologically possessed by him as a consequence of 
student involvement in the educational process. 

The realization of its desire to be an open and humane University 
will greatly resolve the identification problem. To assure the 
integration of student life Into the total educational program, 
Governors State University will take the following steps: 
a. Full integration of student services and the instructional 
program by: 

(1) Deliberate involvement of all members of the University 
community in the needs of student life. 

(2) Assignment of personnel in each college to coordinate 
academic advisement and college student services and 
to serve as liaison with centralized student services, 

(3) Establishment of a vital Student Services Committee 
composed of students, faculty, college personnel officers, 
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and central service officers to develop policy recom- 
mendations for improvement of student life. 
Physical location of the offices of the necessary officers 
in such a manner that will provide direct, easy access by 
students , 

Maintenance of an open house policy and security for students 
to use University facilities for their activities. 
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ADMISSIONS > COUNSELING > TESTING. PLACEMENT 

Attached is a summary of admissions and records procedures 
at the colleges visited. The reader should note particularly the 
extent of computer use, not only for record-keeping, but also for 
actual instruction, at Governors State. 

There is also more than a suggestion of extensive computer 
use at Orchard Ridge. 

There are three types of testing services at Brookdale, 
(1) placement and program testing, which is normally done prior to 
enrollment, sometimes on cauipus, sometimes off; (2) testing for career 
guidance purposes; and (3) testing for evaluation of stude.it perform- 
ance. This last is actually where the counselor assists the student 
to do his own self-testing and gives assistance to faculty in testing 
as well. Counselors are within each institute area as part of ^.he 
functional team. Their normal load is approximately 250 full-time 
students to one counselor. The counselors report directly to the 
institute deans. 

Admissions 

Brookdale, Miami-Dade, Governors State, and Oakland College 
have much the ,^ame procedures for applying. They all charge tuition. 
Students that are out of the district pay a higher tuition than the 
students residing in the district. Out-of-State students and Foreign 
students are charged a higher rate of tuition yet. So in effect there 
would be three tuition levels. No releases are required. Most do not 
limit the number of Foreign students they will accept, as long as the 
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student meets the requirements of the college. 

An application fee is also charged. This varies from $10.00 
up and is not refundable. 

Transcripts jnd test scores (ACT, SAT, or the college's place- 
ment test) are required of all entering students. 

Records 

Student records are kept in much the same manner as those 
presently kept at West Valley College. The permanent records are 
stored on by Data Processing on tape. Grade cards are sent out at the 
end of each semester, the card however consists of the entire permanent 
record (Foothill does this locally). The one college that does not 
issue grades is Governors State (see Exhibit D) . 

Data-Processing 

Each of the colleges visited is computer oriented. Two use 
a central computer system, two have their own computer. One (Brook- 
dale) is using a 360 with a 370 on order. The others are using the 
370. Brookdale, Miami-Dade, and Oakland colleges use the computer 
much the same way as West Valley. Exceptions being in the use of 
terminals. Brookdale makes use of the Cathode Ray terminal, as does 
Miami-Dade. This is used for update of student information, and for 
registration as well. Oakland College employs both the typewriter 
terminal, used for registration purposes, and the cathode ray terminal 
is employed in the Learning Resource Center. All data pertaining to 
the student, i.e., name, address, courses enrolled in, grade rosters, 
permanent records, business, etc., just to name a few are presently 
being used by their Data Processing departments via terminals. 
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Governors State is totally unique in its use of Data-Processing 
facilities. They presently have 17 typewriter terminals, and are going 
to use the Cathode Ray terminal as well when they move into their new 
buildings. The terminals are for the us-: of Professors as well as the 
students. Instructional usage is provided by any of the various term- 
inals for any student wishing to use the media. Both students and the 
professors are instructed in the use of the terminals. The terminals 
are aleo used for the registration of the students, and for all other 
types of college needs. This is a truly computerized college, but does 
not do away with the needed personal touch that Faculty, Counseling, 
and Adroinstration provide. 

The limits of using such a computerized system are those of 
imagination only. 

Student Services at Miarai-Dade 

There is a Financial Aids Office on each campus for the pur- 
pose of assisting students to attend college. Scholarships, loans, 
part-time employment, or a combination of all are available depending 
upon the financial need of the student. Scholarships and grants are 
provided through State and Federal funds, as well as individual and 
organizational donors. Most arc awarded for financial need, however, 
some are awarded for academic achievement or other contributions to 
the college. Loans are available also either on short- or long-term 
basis. Long-term loans, however, are processed through the Financial 
Aids Office and managed by local banks and other such programs. 

Miami-Dade has both a Student Employment Office to assist 
students in finding part-time employment and a Career Placement Service 
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which prospective graduates may use to assist them in finding employ- 
ment when they complete their academic work at the college. Alumni 
may also get assistance through this Service. 

Academic Advisement 

A staff of full-time advisors is available to provide 
academic advisement. The student has his first interview with an 
academic advisor after he has been formally admitted to the college 
and before he registers for classes. At this time, the beginning of 
decision-making takes place toward future goals, programs of study, 
etc. During his entire enrollment, the student is oncouraged to seek 
assistance at any time* However, prior to graduation, a student must 
see an advisor. 

Counseling Services 

There is no entrance test for admission to Miami-Dade. How- 
ever, the Florida 12-Grade Exam is used in selection for some programs. 
There is small-group, |jersonal, and vocational counseling as well as 
counseling on an individual basis. At the present time, some counselors 
are operating in the divisions. This has not proved to be satisfactory 
and counselors will be returning to the Career Center where academic 
counseling will take place. Counseling in the Counseling Center actually 
does human development counseling which is done by six counselors who 
are specifically trained to handle in-depth personal problems. The 
Center is open two nights a week (Monday and Tuesday) and is also open 
Saturday morning. The Saturday morning couseling assignments are 
handled by the dean and his assistant, 
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Special testing services are available and referrals may be 
made from the division as well as the Counseling Center, The testing 
services administer tests for class exams as well as tests which are 
used in the Center. The word "counseling'^ is not heard but the term 
"human development" is used extensively in lieu of "counseling", A 
peer counseling program is used with particular value in the drug abuse 
area. This is called SCORE. Students are trained to work with their 
peers in problems of drug abuse with relationship to college and personal 
living. Also SCORE-Soard is a switchboard operation where students may 
call for assistance immediate or otherwise. 

Student Health Services 

The College Clinic provides the services of a registered nurse 
to assist in health matters. Such services as first aid and emergency 
care, health information and health counseling are handled by the school 
nurse. A brochure listing the medical facilities in Dade County can be 
obtained by a student at the Clinic. The college in no way assumes 
any financial responsibility for the medical care of the students. 

Housing 

No housing is provided by the college nor do they offer 
assistance in locating same. 

Student jervices at Governors State 

Program development at Governors State is critical. Training 
for the faculty is very important so that this type of academic environ- 
ment is not threatening to faculty and, therefore, a deep understanding 
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of what is expected must take place. Governors State has a high 
degree of computer usage. It is of particular importance for coun- 
selors to be aware of information fed into the machine because any 
computer system can be broken by a student if so desired. Therefore, 
counselors keep confidential information in a separate file within 
their own academic areas. 

Governors State is a v7arehouse transformed into an open- 
space-type unit. Each division or academic area has its own faculty 
and counselor within the ''cubicle". 

Student Services at Meramec 

Students wishing to be admitted to Meraitec College complete 
an application form, submit high school or other cc>llege transcripts, 
and then take the Missouri College Placement Exara, ACT and ACT scores 
will be accepted, but it is preferred that the student take the Missouri 
College Placement Test. If a student does not have test scores on file, 
he is not able to take more than six units and is classified as a 
special student. After a student's folder is completed with the above 
tliree docimients, the Admissions Office sends the student a letter indi- 
cating the folder is completed and he/she should now call the Counseling 
Center for a pre-registrat ion appointment. The counseling clerk sets 
up an ap^ .intment either with a full-time counselor or para-professional, 
depending upon the major. The student *s folder is housed in the Admis- 
sions Office, When a student has made an appointment, the counseling 
clerk checks out the folder for the appointment and returns same to 
Admissions when the appointment is completed, Meramec College has 
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three campuses and a student may select vhich campus will be his main 
campus and all records will be kept at this institution. 

Para-professionals are used extensively in the Counseling 
Center at Meramec. One counselor is responsible for the in-service 
training of these para-professionals and works on a regular basis with 
them in keeping them abreast of changing requirements and other infor- 
mation for the use in working with students. 

Requirements for para-professionals included at least a BA 
Degree and in most cases all have Master's Degrees, The words "human 
de\^lopment potential" are used extensively at this institution and 
might be something for us to truly consider, A para-professional 
handles the administration of tests which are requested by counselors. 
The counselors do the test interpretations. Testing is not a main part 
of the counseling program. In fact, many counselors do not use tests 
at all. 
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FACULTY STRUCTURES AND REWARDS 

Faculty Rewards - Broolcdale 

All faculty at Brookdale are members of "functional teaching" 
teams. As mcTiibers of the teams they perfom the functions for which they 
are best suited. Thus, some are primarily working in developing courses 
and conducting assemblies, group discussions and independent study 
laboratories. In this manner the college does support the faculty in 
carrying out their assigned functions. That is, instructors responsible 
for course development are granted a certain amount of time for this 
work. 

The college has a well-staffed (professional and classified) 
and equipped Instructional Development Lab which assists faculty in the 
development of learning '^packages" and in the production of various media. 
Brookdale encourages faculty professional growth by making provisions tor 
advanced study. Faculty wishing to pursue advanced degrees are permitted 
to do so and their tuition is paid by the college. 

The college has an orientation program for new faculty members. 
However, it has not given them extensive preparation for participation 
in the unique Brookdale educational plan. Beginning in 1973 improved 
methods of orientation will be undertaken to familiarize the faculty with 
library techniques and various college instructional approaches. 

Faculty Rewards - Governors State 

At Governors State University the faculty reward system (Pro- 
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fessional Personnel System) is designed to complement the objectives 
of the institution. The primary roles of the professional faculty are 
considered to be threefold; instruction, institutional research and 
service . 

Instruction includes those activities which are directly 
related to the act of teaching large group, small group or tutoring. 
These are the conventional roles of most faculty at other institutions. 

Institutional research includes efforts to develop new in- 
structional systems. It can include needed identification, organization 
of ( course?) content, design and development of delivery systems, 
evaluation and distribution. Major faculty effort in this area provides 
materials required to initiate and sustain an open instructional pro- 
gram which is both efficient and effective (The term "open" at GSU 
denotes a responsiveness to the specific goals and needs of each 
(individual) student. 

Service includes faculty efforts professionally to assist 
community efforts, or carry out college-related projects within the 
community. These efforts closely link content with utility and tend 
to unite the college with its community. 

Faculty are organized into four collegial units at GSU. 
Within each college unit general ratios of effort (instructional, 
institutional, 25 percent research and 25 percent service). However, 
the specific ratio for each faculty member is worked out by the in- 
dividual and the appropriate dean. Some faculty members may opt to 
perform 100 percent in any one of the three roles in a given academic 
year so long as that role is within the collegial tolerances for 
that year. 
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Faculty are evaluated iw terns of their specific work plan, 
Hvaluation is the basis for granting tenure and salary increases. 
Tenure is cyclical: first appointment: is for one year; the second for 
two years; and each subsequent appointment is for seven years. 

Faculty Rewards - Mer<3mec 

The general faculty reward system at Meramec is offered here- 
with as an example of traditional treatment. Note that Meramec uses 
the system of academic rank. 

Advancement on Schedule - Conditions 

1. Advancement on the salary schedule is independent of promotion in 
rank. Faculty members may advance on the salary schedule during 
the first three (3) years of service, but promotions in academic 
rank will not be made during this period. Advancement on the 
salary schedule will be subject to the criteria outlined elsewhere 
in The Junior College District Policies, Charter faculty members 
were credited with a full year's service for the Spring Session, 
1963, 

2, Approved graduate work, beyond the Bachelor's Degree, will be cre- 
dited on the salary schedule according to the following guidelines: 

a. One step for: 60 semester credit hours**. Master's Degree 
required except in special areas as Technical Education. 

b. Two steps for: 90 semester credit hours** or earned Doctorate. 
Master's Degree required except in special areas as Technical 
Education. 

c. Such advancement will become effective at the next contract year. 
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3. Faculty rnenibers completing Master's programs during the first con- 
tract year may be changed in classification from Instructor A to 
Instructor B, effective the first of the month following proof 

of the advanced degree. 

4. Faculty members showing outstanding professional growth and contri- 
buting beyond expectations in his professional responsibilities to 
The Junior College District may advance more than one step on the 
salary schedule, but in no instance more than two steps. 

Procedures for Promotion in Rank 

1. Faculty members will remain in rank for n^t less than three years. 

2. The College President will recommend all advancements in rank, 
with the exception of advancement to Professor, to the District 
President, for Board approval. A recommendation for advancement 
to Professor is the responsibility of the JCD Full Professorship 
Committee. 

3. Advancement in rank is not automatic and must be viewed seriously 
and with integrity if the individual colleges and the Mstrict are 
to be respected by the students, staff, citizens and within the 
academic community, 

4. Advancement to the rank of Professor will be in accordance with 
the following procedure; 

a. Staff members to be eligible must fulfill the qualifications 
and conditions set forth in the Basic Salary Schedule of the 
Junior College District, 

b. An eligible staff member shall initiate a request to the 
College President through the Division Chairman and Dean, 
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Included with the request should be adequate evidence sup- 
porting the request. 

The College President shall forward the request with all 
supporting data to the Chairman of the Full Professorship 
Coinmittee by not later than February 1> Endorsements from 
the Division Chairman, Dean, and College President shall 
accompany all requests. 

Evidence to substantiate the request shall include: 

(1) Candidate's knowledge of recent developments in his 
subject matter field, as attested to by the Division 
Chairman and Dean^ 

(2) Candidate's knowledge of the various methods of present- 
ing classwork in his subject matter field, and of having 
personally achieved superior performance in the skills 
of teaching within the comprehensive Junior College, as 
attested to by the Division Chairman and Dean, with 
evidence based on evaluations as prescribed in the 
Administrative Procedures Manual. 

(3) The complete file of "Evaluation Forms" ana "Annual 
Reports", and such other evidence as may be justified 
tor the Dean to attest that the candidate is a superior 
teacher . 

(4) Candidate's contr:butions to the overall education pro- 
gram on the campus or within the District as attested to 
by all endorsees . 

(5) Evidence of the candidate's service to the greater com- 
munity - its educational, social and cultural life. 
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e. A similar procedure will be followed in the evaluation of 
Librarians and Counselors. 
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OTHER FACT-FINDING TOURS 
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In addition to the coast-to-coast facilities tour, 
other, shorter inspection tours were made by committee personnel. 
In the pages following are reports of visits to: 

Golden West College 

LaVerne College 

Sierra College 

Monterey Peninsula College 

Lane Community College 



GOLDEN WEST COLLEGE 
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Golden West College is an awful and remarkable place. What 
has been done there is unlike anything I ever have seen. Perhaps it 
is unique in the educational world. It is more than an experiment. It 
is a commitment to the New, to the Different, and to the Machine. It is 
the total utilization of technology in the business of teaching and in 
the process of learning. It is the transmission of facts, cold, hard 
facts, to the memory of a machine which then disgorges these facts upon 
call. The call seems heavy, and at Golden West, unrelenting. The 
ability to enlarge, to color and to explicate ir. not within the power 
of the machine since as yet no machine is greater than its programmed 
input. These abilities (and responses) are lost to the individual in 
working the facts into his own framework of reference. But the facts 
are there. Recallable by the individual is the djinn of information 
from the lamp of electronic knowledge. 

What is the attitude of Golden West College? From what I 
saw, its axis is a Learning Resource Center. The Center is an organi* 
zation of four main learning resources; Audio-Visual Center (maintenance 
and reproduction of AV Media), Computer Services Center (computerized 
teaching machines). Instructional Materials Center (the '*store'' and 
reproduction services) and Libra r>' -Med la Center (wet carrels of differ- 
ent sorts and a tape library of cassettes and dial access tapes). The 
library is neither included in the network "or even in the total think* 
ing" of the LRC. At no time was a vist to the library even suggested. 
There are depart-.viental satellite resource centers located within some 
departments. These satellites do the main job of the auto-tutorial 
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and audio-tutorial systems for which Golden West is famous. 

What arc these systems? There is a total commitment to the 
development by the faculty of complete courses using "media". This 
is accomplished by giving "faculty fellowships" of thousands of dollars 
which enable faculty to develop their own presentations which translate 
their lectures and teaching aids into the language of the cassette^ the 
slide, the film-loop, or the computer. These then are housed and main- 
tained by para-professionals, freeing the instructors to do large 
orientation lectures and sometimes to do personal tutoring with the 
student. It cuts the transmission of facts to a one-time schedule. 
No longer is it necessary for the instructor to repeat each semester 
the same fact-giving lectures . The machine takes over this drudge-like 
and non-professional aspect of his teaching. 

Whole courses are taught <:his way. According to the man who 
is the counterpart of our Dean of Instruction, this method of teaching 
is heavily utilized for introductory courses in the sciences, mathe- 
matics, business skills and the straight pedagogical aspects of grammar. 
The instructors of the social sciences, the humanities, the arts and 
the imaginative pursuits of literature shy away from the machine method 
of teaching. Even they have not devised a way for discussion and the 
interchange of ideas through the medium of the machine. The transmission 
of facts, yes> but the exchan g e of ideas, no . It is interesting to note 
that the Director of Learning Resources who is responsible for the 
entire system and who is the driving force of its continuation is a 
biologist and a transmitter of facts and not ideas. 

Oh, yes, ideas are rampant. There is a dedication to creation 
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and the translation of facts into usable form. But this usable form is 
in the terms of the machine, and not in the terms of the student. 
There is a good deal of talk of "individualized instruction". What 
this means to Golden West is that there is a one-to-one relationship 
between the student and something . Sometimes this something is the 
instructor but most of the time it is a relationship between the 
student and a machine. True, the student can go at his own pace. How- 
ever, the actual scope of the information is limited by what the in- 
structor has introduced into the machine. Therefore it is perhaps a 
limiting experience. For the fast student there is none of the intel- 
lectual game-playing, repartee, and one-up-manship which is possible 
in even the largest of the "impersonal" classrooms. It is individual- 
ized instruction, true, but only in one sense of the word. It is in- 
dividualized for the unknown average student. There is a graying-out 
of personal differences, personal needs and personal preferences. 

Soiae of this impersonal aspect of the system is alleviated 
by the heavy use of para-professionals. They always are available in 
the labs and serve a real function. It is interesting to note that 
most of these para-professionals have master's degrees in the subject 
but are unable to find jobs teaching so are willing to take these lesser 
jobs being auxiliaries. It is a sort of exploitation and a non-recogni- 
tion of the status inherent in education attained. There is a good deal 
of reliance upon these minds and a good deal of the "real" day-to-day 
teaching seems to revert to these para-prof cssionals • Of course, since 
they are continuously in direct contact with the student, the gratifi- 
cation of explication is theirs. Particularly in the mathematics lab 
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but also in the other learning centers, there is a goodly supply of 
tutors available. This availability supplies some of the need on the 
part of the student for personal contact. 

But the system negates the possibility for interchange in the 
general forum of ideas. There is minimal contact and exchange between 
the instructor and even less among the students themselves* Missing 
is the fement of the classroom, the building of idea on .idea within 
this ferment and the group dynamic which sometiraes is a necessary 
aspect of transmitting a concept. The verbalization by one student 
which can then be understood by another is lost. There is no sharing 
in the learning process. Total individualization of instruction places 
one in the gray morass of the lonely crowd. It is possible for people 
to come and go on their schedule and perhaps on the surface this seems 
desirable. But this does not make possible the natural breaks of 
regularly scheduled meetings and the resultant forcing of the student 
to interact with his fellow. 

The students with whom I spoke seemed to crave this inter- 
change* The statement usually was that "people are not friendly" and 
"it it, hard to get to know other students". Perhaps this is true be- 
cause of the idiosyncracies of the population, but it is reinforced by 
the ways in which the learning is structured. There was little evi- 
dence of a unified student body as such and no sense of a group identity 
which some people say is one of the most important aspects of the 
college experience. It is not only what information and what facts 
the student gleans, but it is instead his socialization and the way 
in which he relates to his fellow which some maintain is the important 
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result of college. At Golden West this development is at a minimum. 

The dedication of the faculty to which we spoke was total. 
Remember, however, we were introduced only to the true believers - 
the people involved in the machine operation. They are willing to 
spend endless hours translating the information to usable form and 
then reinterpreting it for either the student or for the para-professional 
and tutor. The enthusiasm for the system among this group is over- 
whelming. The sense one gets is of a religious convention only of 
zealous converts - the converts to any cause are always the most 
fervent. This sort of total understanding and enthusiasm is necessary 
before it is possible for a machine operation to function with any 
degree of success. In this case the conversion to the system seems 
total within these departments whose basic courses are purely fact 
transmission. For all the talk of McLuhan and his understanding of 
machine and hot media, the reduction of facts to machine transmission 
seems to me an extension of the linear method of thinking and the 
stimulation of ideas from unexpected sources outside the line ate not 
possible. 

What does this mean for Mission College? It seems a '•given" 
that there is great yearning for just this sort of campus. The new 
administrative positions have been filled with people dedicated to 
exactly this sort of system. There is a great deal of fascination with 
the '*new^^ and with '*gadgetry'*. There seems almost a collusion between 
the planners of Mission College and th<^ suppliers of the systems (this 
was admitted at Golden West in that IBM has been generous in helping 
fund the system so as to use it as a show room and a sales device). 
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There is a presupposition that the new is better and that learning is 
stimulated by putting instruction into new forms. This has not been 
tested and many educators outside the system question the validity of 
these assumptions • 

What does make it successful, at least on the surface, in 
Orange County? The most important element is that the people who are 
involved were the planners. Their dedication to the machine was the 
driving force in the formulation of the system. The system was not 
devised and then forced upon the faculty. The faculty which will 
actually be teaching at Mission College therefore must be consulted as 
to what they want in a very direct sort of way. It is a waste of energy 
for the instructors at Saratoga to become exercised by the possibilities 
of radical changes in methods at Mission if they are not to be directly 
involved in teaching on that campus. If the administration does indeed 
desire a machine-centered campus, then recruitment of the proper zeal- 
ous sort of faculty must begin immediately* The decision must not be 
made by the existing faculty as to what is to be. There is room in the 
District for both the more traditional sort of Instruction and for the 
more adventuresome . 

Another important element is the population concerned • Orange 
County is an unusual enclave. It is the penultimate suburbia with only 
a recent influx of intellectualism and industry. It is an area of 
the impersonal life style of the shopping center and the automobile 
and the boredom of oil pumps pumping incessantly. The oil pumps have 
their fenced-off areas as do each of the tract houses. Everything has 
its own territory and its own function. One gets the feeling of great 
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conservatism and aloofness and even If one did not know of tho political 
reactionary climate of the area, one could feel the social estrangement 
which both fosters this sort of political feeling and also is a result. 
Golden West College is a direct extension of the community. 

But this is not to say that there is nothing to be learned 
from Golden West. Perhaps there is nothing wrong with the transmission 
of mere fact - that smallest portion of what is considered "education" - 
by machine as long as it is within a well integrated instructional 
system. There must be investigation as to how different people learn 
and what different approaches are necessary to bring about synthesis 
for each particular student. There should be alternatives to the usual 
lecture method of transmitting information and there should be supple- 
mentary information available. 

This supplementary reinforcement is well done in the Library- 
Media Center at Golden West. There are excellent cassettes, both tape 
and TV, and slide supplements • The non-book material produced by 
Golden West which accomplishes this reinforcement is the best I have 
seen anywhere. Reinforcement and remedial education are probably most 
effective when a multi-media approach is employed. It is always true 
that the excellent student investigates, and this investigation should 
not be limited only to what has been printed in books. And there are 
those students who by virtue of their training and their aptitudes do 
not respond to the abstract way in which non- technical subjects are 
approached. If there is a way of transmitting this sort of information 
by utilizing their sort of device, then, of course, it must be used. 
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There is a place in even the mOi.t traditional learning atmosphere for 
different approaches to teaching, 

I would be hard-put to sanction any system which negates the 
basic relationship between the teacher and the student which is exactly 
what happens in the auto-tutorial and audio-tutorial systems. It is 
this relationship that is what true individualized instruction means. 
People must directly relate to each other if one is to get beyond the 
mere "how'' of things and start to investigate the "why". And that , 
after all, is what education is all about. 



Marvin E» Spohn 
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LaVERNE COLLEGE 

LaVerne College is a church-related (founded in 1891 by 
Church of the Brethern), coeducational, liberal arts college. The 
main campus Is located on 23 acres in the City of La Verne, 30 miles 
east of downtown Los Angeles. There are 800 students, 53 full-time 
faculty members and 22 part-time faculty. Three "residence centers" 
are located at Pt. Mugu, Vandenburg Air Force Base, and North Island, 
San Diego* A fourth is planned for Hawaii. These satellite facilities 
offer courses in Mathematics, Business Administration and Social Science. 
More than 700 students, many of them civilians from surrounding communi- 
ties are enrolled in these programs. The Field Services department 
monitors course offerings throughout the Western United States and 
Hawaii. More than 30,000 are enrolled in this division. 

Along with the Bachelor of Arts, the college offers the Master 
of Arts in teaching, and Master Education degrees, the Bachelor of Law 
and Doctor of Jurisprudence degrees. LaVerne' s substantial enrollments 
and breadth of offert'^s and degrees are a recent development. What was 
a small college that sought to uphold the beliefs and life style of a 
conservative religious community, has been catapulted into the 20th 
Century, 

The catalyst for this change was declining enrollments. The 
Board of Trustees, fearful that LaVerne would have to close, called upon 
aliimnus of the college, Leland B. Newcomer, to be its president. It 
appears that the Board did not have a fonnulated plan for the revitali- 
zation of the college* Their selection of Newcomer was but good fortune. 
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It is my impression that he has been solely responsible for the develop- 
ment and implement at ion of the new program. 

LaVerne's goals are not unlike any other college that I am 
familiar with: ''stimxilate a sense of individual responsibility, help 
students in personal, social, and other areas of adjustment, help 
students to discover who they are, help students to understand the 
nature and meaning of man and the universe, and help students decide 
what their role will be in society." But while most colleges' philo- 
sophy and objectives state a commitment to student needs, there is a 
tendency in practice for institutional needs to take first priority. 
LaVerne, on the other hand, gives first priority to the students' per- 
sonal educational goals, and the structure of the institution is made 
to respond to and satisfy these needs. 

This commitment to student needs does not mean that the stu- 
dent is free to do whatever he or she wants. There is freedom and 
flexibility, but there is also a structure and quality control. 

There are graduation requirements. Every student must demon- 
strate proficiency in written and spoken English, pass the U.S. History 
exam; pass tests in reading, writing, and mathematics; take one full 
course in each of four areas — Humanities, Natural Science, Social 
Science, Fine Arts; have a major consisting of eight to ten courses; 
and complete four terms of P.E. 

Within this traditional-appearing framework, the student is 
presented with two important innovative options (relative to what we 
are doing). 

The Humanities, Natural Science and Social Science divisions 
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offer several interdisciplinary core courses (Man and Society, Indivi- 
dual Development, Man and His Environment) that meet the GE require- 
ments in these disciplines. These courses may consist of classroom 
lectures, field trips, films, computer simulations, outside speakers 
or any combination of these. The student may elect to satisfy the 
requirement by enrolling in these core courses or by designing, with 
appropriate division approval, his or her own program. Such an option 
might include independent study, selected courses, working on a project 
during the January Interterm and May Term. (Note: Two raoniLhs of each 
year, in January and May, students and faculty concentrate on one project, 
allowing the student to delve deeply into one specific learning experi- 
ence. Some past experiences include studies of archaeological sites 
in Mexico, painting in Daja California, and a Biology project in Death 
Valley, One group of students studied the California Missions by travel- 
ing in a group on bicycles from San Diego, north along the Mission Trail), 
or foreign travel. 

The student may (and is in fact encouraged to) opt to design 
his own major. He is free to select an independent major based upon 
some coherent pattern or idea, an interdisciplinary major or a major 
within a given discipline. Daring his senior year the student is required 
to pass a set of comprehensive exams in his major, and complete a major 
project acceptable to his major advisor. 

As its past has demonstrated, LaVerne College will continue to 
face the challenges of a changing world. What impressed me most was Dr. 
Newcomer *s recognition of the relationship between our assumptions re- 
garding the nature of the student and of education and educational 
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programs and college operations. 

1. Life does not divide itself neatly into compartmonts neither 
does education, 

2. It is important that there be a shift from an emphasis on teaching 
to an emphasis on learning, 

3. Every effort should be made to match the educational program with 
individual student needs and to enhance such a prograra with appro- 
priate efforts in testing, evaluation and guidance. 

4. The use of "clock hours" as a method of measuring student progress 
is to be replaced by a concern with the kind of learning whicl; has 
taken place, regardless of the amount of study or contact hours 
Involved, 

5. As a significant part of their currlcular experience, students 
will be encouraged and expected to explore, to Interact with, and 
to learn from both the college community and from many other 
"communities" from local to international and from ghetto to 
countryside. 

If one were to ask me^ "What did you learn from this experience?", 
I would say that one cannot design an educational program until one's 
assumptions about the nature of students (pan), of institutions, and 
of education are made explicit. 



Ken M, Colson 
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SIERRA COLLEGE 
MONTEREY PENINSULA COLLEGE 
G0LDE15 WEST COLLEGE 
LANE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



SIERRA COLLEGE 

Student Population About 2,200, day and evening. 

Location Rural setting, about 50 miles east of 
Sacramento on Highway 80. 

Purpose of Visit To learn as much as possible about the 
"open laboratory" operation in use by the drafting department. 

Statistics 230 students; two full-time drafting instructors 
18 day, 18 evening courses taught each semester. 

Facility Two well-equipped drafting rooms having 35mm 
slide projection, 8mm film machines and films, overhead projection, 
time clocks and cassette-film combination machines for student use. 

How it works -- Students register for lecture at a prescribed 
time and sign up for ''open lab" time. Labs are open from 7:30 Ail to 
10 PM daily, Two full-time instructOL's are available two nights c^^h 
per week on an hourly overtime basis. While the labs are working full 
flow, the instructor sets up his presentation (scheduled, for example, 
at 10 AM on a Monday), and begins. There is heavy emphasis on use of 
the overhead. Actually, anyone present is subjected to the presenta- 
tion. Vfhen the instructor finishes his presentation, the instructional 
tools are left for students to use as they wish. 

Advantages Teachers are assigned 115 hours per week for 
an average of seven contact hours per student. A class having one or 
two students cannot be cancelled since the instructor absorbs all 
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students within his full load. Students are encouraged to work at 
their own rate; however, certain minima (performance levels) must 
be met. Students report a very positive liking to the system. It 
is very easy to schedule general education classes around the open lab 

Students are used to determine acceptability of work ac- 
complished . 

The system has so many plus characteristics for students 
and teachers that it is difficult to find any reasons not to use it. 

MONTEREY PENIN^^ ;J>^ COLLEGE 

Purpose of Visit To learn about the electronic depart- 
ment's advertising techniques. A once-dying program at MPC, it is 
now oversubsciTibed with students. 

Methods Used -- Road show: MPC students put on a "flash 
show" at each high school in the district. Preliminary work with 
the high schools prepares the way. Free radio and television time 
is used also to advertise the program. Emphasis is placed on the 
introductory (no prerequisite) course. Scripts are prepared by the 
electronics department on tape and are used as fill-ins at the 
stations . 

It is good! 

GOIJDEN WEST COLLEGE 

Purpose To observe a cotrmunity college having an active 
Learning Resource Center and people who use it. 

Statistics 6,000 day, 9,000 evening students. 

Facility Buildings with movable walls; all plumbing is 

exterior. 
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Observations Philosophy of the iastitution Is ''to function 
as a team to improve instruction". This is accomplished by hiring 
people excited about using all of the tools available to provide the 
best learning atmosphere. Machines are used to provide more indivi- 
dual contact between student and instructor. Computers and almost 
every description of learning media are available and are being used 
at this school. Of ten students contacted about the institution, nine 
felt strongly in favor of the system, and one did not like it. 

A teacher-apprenticeship program is being used, "Para-pro- 
fessionals" (young, qualified, fully trained instructors) are hired 
at about $8^000 per year to run the labs and teach one part-time 
course at night. If they "pan out" over a period of time and a job 
opens up, they are hired full time. 

The system Is open and honest, placing teachers in the posi- 
tion of directors of learning and administration as support people. 
The philosophy is one we should strongly consider . 

LANE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Purpose of Visit To observe jnother operational Learning 
Resource Center using dial access media. 

Statistics Approximately 7,000 day and 12,000 evening 
students. Tuition is about $270 per year. Teachers have no tenure. 
The school is 50 percent supported by the State, 

The Facility The dial access system, considered obsolete 
in some areas, nevertheless is being used to maximum effect by making 
material available to each department on campus. Teacher-prepared 
tapes and other media preparations number over 2,000 hours of 
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information available to students and staff. 

The philosophy of Lane is quite similar to that of Golden 
West in that the purpose is to improve instruction with learning aids. 
The school is student-oriented. 

All occupational programs are mixed throughout the college 
and placed in the areas where they best fit. Department heads are 
responsible for the operation of all programs in their area. 

The mathematics department is offering three tutorial pro- 
grams with instructors available for help. The staff is encouraged 
to develop instructional tools since funds and released time are 
offered . 

The philosophy and the people are the important ingredients 
at Lane. We should take a good look at the Lane operation, particularly 
its catalog system. 



Joe Livingstone 
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THE FACULTY SURVEY 

A subconmiittee of the Mission College Planning Coinmittee, 
consisting of Marvin Spohn, Bill Duquette and Lewis Thomas, working 
closely with the whole connlttee, developed the following survey of 
faculty, counselors, Learning Resource Center personnel and adminis- 
trators. Its prime purpose was to discover faculty needs and per- 
ceptions, and the anonyaity of the respondent was maintained through- 
out. Results are analyzed in the pages following. 
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ANALYSIS OF RESULTS 

This analysis will attempt to convey feelings, attitudes 
and desires. No attempt will be made to evaluate those perceptions. 
Of 201 polledj 145 or 72 percent, responded. However, the replies 
of seven came in too late to be included in the raw data tally. Thus, 
137, or 68 percent of the total certificated staff, are represented 
herein. The raw data are presented in Appendix C. 

Some general impressions gained from the survey are that 
the certificated staff: 

Is interested in where the student go after leaving the 
classrooms , 

Feels that opportunity for private conferences with 
students is important. 

Is decidedly opposed to the idea of academic rank, 

Would welcome a reduction in the flow of paper via faculty 

boxes , 

Is not as cognizant as one would expect of certain campus 

services, 

Would welcome reconsideration of the method of selecting 
Community Service attractions, 

Would welcome more inter-^disciplinary courses, 
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Favors fast, convenient access to supplementary learning media 
Does not envisage Increased use of computers in Instruction, 
Does see an increasing learning role for television. 
Considers LRC holdings inadequate. 

Would use supplementary materials if offered by LRC, 
Would soend part of a teaching load working in the LRC, 
Believes that much has been Ignored or inadequately 
provided at Saratoga, 

Favors a divisional configuration, 
Believes instructional budgets are inadequate. 
Generally approves the salary schedule. 
Of the service s, rates Publications "best", then Audio- 
Visual, Service Center, 

Believes most students need additional, individual help. 
Would welcome innovation both in learning approaches and 
facilities . 

The survey results are discussed under the general headings: 
Personal , Instructional and Services ^ Student and Facilities . 

Personal 

The faculty as a whole indicated rather strongly that it 
needed follow-up information on students. Eighty-one percent showed 
a particular desire for follow-up data on students who drop out. 
About two-thirds also indicated a need for information regarding job 
placement and placement in upper division institutions. 

Although instructors got more "votes" than counselors (70 
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to 57) as those best-qualified to counsel potential students, the 
figures are misleading. About 78 percent of those responding to the 
survey were, in fact, instructors; only seven percent were counselors. 
Because some respondents suggested "combinations" as ideal counselors 
(counselor-instructor, instructor-coordinator, etc.), it was felt 
that percentages applied to this question would be misleading. 

As expected, a high percentage of respondents (69 percent) 
felt that counselor awareness of their program was "most important". 

A total of 53 percent of those responding indicated a need 
for a private telephone. Another 38 percent wanted a telephone but 
would settle for "remote access". But, of that 53 percent wanting a 
private phone, 12 were administrators, four were Learning Resource 
Center personnel, and nine were counselors. Thus, of the 69 requiring 
a private phone, only 44 were teaching faculty. 

Who were they in terms of disciplines? Two were Business, 
II were Enginee^cing Technology, seven were Physical Education, six 
were Humanities and Fine Arts, 5 were Language Arts, seven were Science 
and Math, and six were Social Science* 

Forty-eight persons, or 45 percent of those replying, indi- 
cated a need for filing equipment and/or assistance in the classroom; 
55 percent saw no need for it. 

Sixty-five percent of the respondents said they would prefer 
to teach in the mornings. Only four wanted an aff.ernoon assignment and 
none showed a preference for all-evening classes. Thirty-six persons 
(32 percent) wanted a "combination" assignment, such as morning-afternoon, 
or af ternoon-eveiiing, etc. Two-thirds of the Social Science and Busi- 
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ness faculty participating indicated a preference for all-morning 
classes • 

Fifty-five respondents, or 48 percent, voted for a laboratory 
technician as suitable supervisor of open laboratory time. Forty per- 
cent wanted the instructor in the lab. One instructor felt that no 
supervision was necessary. 

Faculty reaction to the question regarding the most important 
and the least important consideration with regard to offices was rather 
interesting^ Most considered privacy as the most important consideration 
^nd location in the faculty sphere as the least important; but tha re- 
plies warrant further analysis: 

Of the 68 persons (53 percent) specifying privacy as the most 
important consideration, 54 were full-time teaching faculty, or about 
51 percent of the full-time faculty represented in the survey. Another 
44 respondents, 34 of them full-time teaching faculty, felt that loca- 
tion of offices in the student sphere was most important. 

Going back to the 54 who opted for privacy, it was found that 
one Business teacher, or 14 percent of the Business teachers in the sur- 
vey, was so inclined. Similar "percentages of desire" for privacy in 
the other disciplines were: Engineering Technology, 39 percent; Physical 
Education, 67 percent; Humanities and Fine Arts» 64 percent; Language 
Arts, 64 percent; Science and Math, 44 percent; Social Science, 52 
percent , 

Only 14 persons (13 of them full-time teachers) felt that 
privacy was least important with regard to offices. Of those instructors, 
then, making the alternative choice of privacy or no privacy for offices, 
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the sentimeat is four to one for privacy. This attitude appears to 
be in marked contrast to the physical set-up at several of the colleges 
the committee virlted recently. In rt ^/,'^e institutions, the faculty 
offices were anything but private. 

Fifty-nine percent of the respondents indicated that they 
considered location in the faculty sphere as the least important con- 
sideration of all. 

Respondents were decidedly opposed to institution of faculty 
rank at Mission College. Eighty-three persons, or 66 percent, said no; 
16 percent said yes; and 18 percent "didn't care either way*'. Sixty- 
one percent of the administrators participating In the survey opposed 
academic rank. 

Eleven percent of the certificated staff considered the 
college's salary schedule "excellent". Forty-two percent 55 persons 

said it was "good", and 33 percent considered it "acceptable". 
Only one thought it was "poor". 
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Instructional and Services 

Fifty-two respondents, 39 percent, felt that the intra- 
cornmunicat ion via faculty boxes at West Valley College was "adequate". 
Those feeling that the communication was "good" or "poor" were about 
equally divided at about 22 percent each, A great n>any responding to 
the question commented about the great mass of material that went 
through the boxes, and there was frequent questioning of the worth 
of much of it , 

The committee concedes that the language of questions 15 and 
16, relating to the functions of the public information office and the 
methods of selecting Community Services offerings, is somewhat leading. 
However, che frequency and thoroughness of comments by the certificated 
staff underscore the sensitive and important roles of these two ser- 
vices. Ninety respondents, 66 percent of all answering the survey, felt 
that the information office should be concerned with reporting to the 
media on actions by all levels of the college conmunity. Eighty-eight 
endorsed the business of seeking out, without waiting for assignment, 
and reporting on unusual features about the college district. Again, 
because some respondents marked more than one alternative, no per- 
centages were assigned to these returns. 

Eighty-five of 126 making a choice, 67 percent, showed a pre- 
ference for a board composed of Community Services staff, faculty, ad- 
ministration, and lay public to select Community Service offerings. A 
number of respondents specified that students also should be added. 
Sixty-four percent of the persons answering the question said they used 
Community Services in their instructional programs. 
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Another necessarily "leading" series of questions, calling 
attention to an alleged lack of unity among faculty, brought two rather 
mild surprises. Forty-two persons, 33 percent, suggested they detected 
no such disunity. Another 27 percent, seemingly acknowledging the 
disunity, suggested that requiring a particular number of inter-disci- 
plinary courses might ameliorate the difficulty. Another 12 percent 
would '^eliminate divisions", making a total of some 40 percent who 
indicated they .night be ready to eliminate the real or imagined divi- 
sional barriers. About a fifth of the respondents would require a 
minimum number of faculty meetings. Nine percent would go along with 
the late Dr. Calvin Flint's therapy of banning divisional coffee pots, 
thus forcing people to get together for coffee at the college center. 

Relatively few persons answered the query regarding need for 
typing and filing service, particularly the filing. However, a number 
of respondents wrote in such remarks as "We'd use it if we could get it" 
"This is for d.c.'s and coordinators, but not us peons." 

Eighty-eight persons, 70 percent of all respondents, said 
there was a need for library and/or media space adjacent to their im- 
mediate instruction area. This result, too, requires a bit more 
ana lysis : 

Of the above 88 persons, 77 were full-time teaching faculty. 
By divisions, percentage of full-time teaching respondents wanting 
"close-by" media space were: Business, 62 percent; Engineering Tech- 
nology ^ 78 percent; Physical Education, 44 percent; Humanities and Fine 
Arts, 82 percent; Language Arts, 78 percent; Science and Math, 78 per- 
cent; Social Sciences, 66 percent. 
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Of the 37 who felt that close proximity of media space was 
not important, three were administrators, six were counselors, and 
one was from the Learning Resource Center. 

Sixty-one, or 53 percent, of these replying felt it would be 
more advantageous to their program if Mission College classrocJms had 
specialized work stations. 

Seventy-nine percent of the respondents believed that course 
offerings in their program were not fully developed. Again, a breakdown 
appears to be in order. Division-wise, the percentage of those believ- 
ing programs were not fully developed were: Business, 75 percent; 
Engineering Technology, 73 percent; Physical Education, 67 percent; 
Humanities and Fine Arts, 73 percent; Language Arts, 78 percent; Science 
and Math, 61 percent; Social Science, 91 percent. Fifty-five percent 
felt that additional faculty would be needed to develop programs fully. 

Eighty percent of all respondents saw no need for covered 
outdoor areas in their programs. 

Sixty-nine persons, 57 percent, believe that computers will 
play an increasingly active role in instruction In the future. Nine of 
the 13 administrators in the survey, four of the five Learning Resource 
persons, and nine of the 10 counselors expected an increasingly larger 
role for computers, leaving 47 full-time faculty with such conviction. 
Few made a choice as to when the increased role would come about, and 
the results were inconclusive. 

Sixty-nine percent, 77 persons, bolieve that closed circuit 
television will play an increasingly larger role in instruction at 
Mission College, In the 77 were nine of the 13 administrators, two of 
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the five Learning Resource Center persons, and seven of the 10 coun- 
selors , 

A relatively small member answered the question, *^If you are 
not an audio-visual user, it is because....". From the spotty returns 
it seems reasonable to infer that most instructors or at least a 
very large number do in fact use audio-visuals. The returns for 
Question 66 appear to support this inference since 66 give the service 
a high performance rating. Again, the 76 percent who could use someone 
"with expertise in audio-visuals" to aid them in teaching programs 
appears to attest to the AV popularity. 

Seventy percent of the respondents considered media holdings 
of Audio Visuals and the Learning Resource Center "average" to outright 
"inadequate". Two percent considered th^m "excellent", and 15 percent 
said they were "above average". Thirteen percent did not know. 

Questions 30 and 31, relating to frequency of use by faculty 
of Audio Visuals and the Learning Resource Center, offer opportunity 
for comparison: 



Length of Time 
Since Service Used 

One day 

One week 

One month 

Not this year 

Never 



Pet, of Total Replies (130) 
A/V LRC 



48/37 
37/28 
37/28 
8/6 
0/0 



24/19 

50/38 

34/26 

11/8 

11/8 



More than half the respondents (54 percent) indicated that it 
would use regularly open media production areas for production of in- 
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structioaal materials, if they were offered by the LRC, Another 38 
percent indicated that it would use them occasionally. Of the 13 ad- 
ministrators in the survey, six> or 46 percent, leaned to "regular" use 
of such open production areas, and another six (46 percent) favored 
occasional use. An impressive number of respondents, 109 or 84 per- 
cent, favored encouraging student preparations "in formats other than 
written papers and oral reports". 

In question 35, relating to the spending of part of the teaching 
load in the Learning Resource Center, It was felt that a comparison 
would be appropriate between all respondents (instructors, counselors, 
LRC personnel and administrators) and instructional staff only: 

The question: "Would you consider it valuable to spend part 
of your teaching load in the Learning Re- 
source Center?" 

All Respondents Instructors Only 

No/Pct. No/Pct. 

YES 94/72 75/70 

NO 36/28 33/30 

However, of the 94 who favored spending part of the teaching 
load in the LRC, only 72 stipulated a specific activity (working with 
students, preparing media, etc.), and of these only 49 were full-time 
instructors . 

By far the most popular use of television was "Having taped 
programs available for my students on an individual basis in the Learn- 
ing Resource Center", Fifty-four persons so responded. Twenty-nine 
gave as first choice "Producing (television) programs with my class 
and/or LRC staff", and 22 opted for "receiving taped commercial TV 
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procrams during class time**, 

Some of the "other" suggested uses of television were: 
^'Instructor self-evaluation via video tape**, ''Use of (VTR) 
as part of a demonstration", "Replay of activities for analysis and 
error correction", "Video taping of student speeches", "Reproducing 
tapes taken of my class", "Learning to use the media (sic) as a com- 
munication tool, a career and an art form", 'Video taping students in 
action" . 

And in the "other uses" were these comments: "Can*t see any 
strong application in my subject", "I don't like for any purpose", 
and "TV is the least valuable to us of all audio-visuals". 

Questions 37 through 41 deal with additional considerations 
\>ith respect to Audio Visual and the Learning Resource Center, All 
results reported herein are in terms of total respondents (instructors, 
counselors, Learning Resource personnel, administrators): 

Preparation of Audio-Visual aids by the LRC, 76 percent. 

Computer print-out of all newly-arrived media: extremely 
valuable, 29 percent; valuable, 25 percent; some usefulness, 38 per- 
cent; not useful or a waste, seven percent. 

Mould use small group conference rooms, if available, for 
listening, viewing, etc. of new media: often, 26 percent; occasionally, 
67 percent; not at all, seven percent. 

Would favor attending, for salary placement credit, short 
workshops concerned with production of learning media: during summers, 
37 persons; during regular semester in evenings, 81; during regular 
semester on weekends, 27; at "other" times, 15 persons. Not interested 
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at any time, 15 persons, 

A total of 105 respondents, 86 percent, Indicated It would 
like to be notified of the preview of films, slides, records, tapes, 
etc., in order to participate in the selection. 

Sixty. four persons, 59 percent of those replying, said that 
'•some element or facility" of their department was indeed either 
totally ignored or inadequately provided for at the Saratoga campus. 
Following are some of ♦-he comments by teaching staff so replying: 

"Individual offices." 

"A video taping studio for student scenes (sic) and productions 
"Continuing education programs and services." 

"Adequate assistant personnel for preparation of lab materials. 
"Additional AV equipment..,," 
"Special room for instruments*" 

"Time for individual help in English composition," 

"Art survey (lecture) rooms with darkening device light 
dimmers (for note taking), two slide and film projectors with two 
screens for purposes of comparison," 

"Staff lounge located within a reasonable walking distance 
or in our building." 

"Experimental psychology lab, small cubicle for experiments; 
two-way observation rooms; closed circuit TV facilities," 

"Pony pack video tape." 

"(More) large sized classrooms (70-80 seats); enough small 
group rooms which are private. A glassed-in room is not private." 
"Ability to have a darkened room for film viewing." 
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'•Tuning of pianos, repairing of electronic pianos; lack of 
phonograph records/' 

'^Telescope for astronomy labs." 

"Not enough teaching (lecture and lab) space for students 
in the (Humanities/Fine Arts) program." 

"Construction work space." 

"Record library and listening facilities for students to 
listen to records with earphones." 

^"We have no classroom facilities (Physical Education) up to 
the current time. Faculty office situation hardly any better. Hope- 
fully things will soon improve with building under construction." 

"Community based learning experiences." 

"Too complicated to go into," 

'^^all space for maps, pictures, charts, etal. High ceiling 
room to use large materials such as precinct maps/world maps on large 
scale . " 

"Secretarial help. Office assistance inadequate. Films 
inadequate. No privacy for conferences with students." 

"Ramps for wheelchairs, easy access for handicapped." 

"Space to teach in, too few classrooms." 

"Audio Visual Center." 

"Shades on windows in classrooms." 

"Testing space and equipment for textiles. More large 
cutting tables." 

**We could use more maps in some of the rooms where History 
classes are taught. I have been taking my National Geographic Society 
maps both at Saratoga and Campbell." 
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^'Private offices/' 

''Adequate privacy for student conferences. Quick, yea, 
even instant reproduction of student essays written in class/' 

"Adequate office space that is quiet and has some degree 
of privacy/' 

"Office space; individual phones/' 

"Office space/' 

"Student work center for AV for student to develop park (sic) 
slide programs and multi-media programs/' 
"AV/' 

"Hot water, telephones/* 
"Individualized TV cassettes/' 

"Media center where students could review, listen, observe, 
prepare and/or combine the above to enhance their learning/' 
"Pencil sharpeners that stay on the wall/' 
"An archeology lab/* (sic) 

"Some group conference rooms in division buildings/' 

"A small conference room for division or departmental meetings, 

"Telephone jacks in faculty offices/^ 

"Playback facilities for students to see speeches they have 
taped in class/' 

"VTR set-up is not large enough to do anything with. It is 
only used correctly with classes that meet in SLA 20 and these classes 
are often interrupted in their use or shuttle around to help meet needs 
of other classes. Most studeuts get one or two exposures which re- 
search indicates is likely to do more harm than good/' 
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'^aps arc inadequate and hard to use. Geography roon\ is a 
mess lighting poor (no shades) for showing slides, films. Do check 
out these things." 

"Self instructional material not available in electronics," 

"AV services, primarily adequate video-taping," 

"Sound-proofing between offices and labs. Areas for students 
to work on own projects." 

"Media development. Individualized instruction." 

"Inadequate work or preparation room. Poorly planned offices 
and classrooms. Air-condition and heating problems are unreal," 

'1:wo or more color reproduction with respect to students fully 
learning what is required of them in their respective fields. Me can 
only ''show and tell"; we have no 'liands on" facilities." 

"Two entire chemistry laboratories*" 

"Space indoors (P*E,) to lecture or show films. We also need 
a permanent loop projector (8mm)." 
"Floor space." 

"Computers (either terminals or small ones)." 
**Career placement center and occupational information. 
Small group conference rooms." 

'typing of exams." 
"Films." 

"Constant budget fight for slides and films on subject matter," 
"Non-print media." 

"Testing room; larger outdoor play space for children; isola- 
tion room for a sick child; teacher's room for rest West Valley 
Nursery School*" 
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'*More classified help and a greenhouse." 

"Space which would not have to be shared with other depart- 
ments and programs," 

"Rooms equipped for video-taping." 
"Career development center and materials." 

"Greenhouse; typewriters, adding machines. Paper-thin walls 
between offices," 

"Permanent larger facilities," 

Probably as much of both "praise and blame" was provoked by 
the question, *Vhat is an 'A^ grade?", as any other question in tne 
survey. The questioner merely wanted to know if the instructor evalu- 
ated his students on the basis of individual achievement or on the 
basis of a competitive showing, a race, among his peers. Possibly the 
question would have been more palatable had it been worded: 'Vhat more 
nearly resembles an 'A' grade.,,,?*'. As for the results themselves, 89 
percent considered an "A" a pinnacle achieved; 11 percent considered it 
a race won. Some readers might find it curious that no member of the 
Physical Education division considered an "A" a race won. 

Of 105 estimating approximate hours a week an insttructor 
"should spend" on non-classroom but instruction-related activity, 66 
or 63 percent said 15 to 29 hours; 20 or 19 percent said 30 or more; 
and 18 either specified another figure or demonstrated an objection to 
the attempt to pin down the amount of time required. 

Forty-one percent of the respondents objected also to the 
generally-accepted "rule of thumb" which holds that a student should 
spend at least three hours in preparation for every hour spent in class. 
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This group indi.cated that there should be no such criterion. Of the 
remainder, 39 percent felt that the three-to-oae figure was "just about 
right", 19 percent thought it was "too much", and one person thought 
the three-hour figure was "not enough". 

Respondents varied in their replies to Question 46, in which 
they were asked to rate, 1-2-3, various teaching approaches. Some 
checked only one item; others checked three, five or all^ Thus only the 
"first choices" are shown below; 

Approach Number giving it "first preference " 

Lecture 31 (25 %) 

Class Discussion 26 (21 %) 

Student Performance 48 (39 %) 

Demonstrations 8 ( 7 

Quizzes 1 ( 1 %) 

Skills, Drills 3 ( 2 %) 

Other 6 ( 5 %) 

Those who specified "other approaches" proposed "small group 
discussions", "labs", "reading, homework", "individual conferences", or 
"combinations of all" or several approaches. 

It is perhaps interesting to note that, among the so-called 
"progressive" colleges visited, student performance , demonstration and 
class discussion all have considerable following with the respective 
faculties. These three approaches enjoy a combined first-place prefer- 
ence among 67 percent of the West Valley faculty. 

A large majority indicated it did not agree with the college 
policy, which warns that an instructor may drop a student who is absent 
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from class one more time that, the number of class meetings in one week. 
Sixty-nine percent said they do not observe this attendance "rule". Of 
the 31 percent who do observe the policy, few indicated that the drop 
was automatic, 

The committee senses, from several unrelated areas of the 
survey, that much of the faculty would welcome exploration of alterna- 
tives to the division configuration as at Saratoga. For example, such 
an attitude can reasonably be inferred, we believe, from answers to 
Question 48, which solicits reactions to an inter-disciplinary assign- 
ment. Fifty percent said they would welcome such an assignment; 42 per- 
cent said they wanted more information, but did not say no. Seven per- 
cent said flatly that they were not interested. To the committee, this 
92 percent "in favor of" or "open-minded", suggests desires to explore 
beyond division lines. However, a majority still appears to be committed 
to the idea of divisions. 

In reply to the question, "Are there enough full-time instructors 
in your discipline for orogram effectiveness?", 46 percent said yes; 49 
percent said no; ano five percent were not sure. 

Questions 50 through 69, in which the respondent was asked to 
"rate" various aspects of the college operation on a scale ranging from 
"excellent" to "poor", obviously involves value judgments that vary from 
person to person. The committee feels that the principal value of such 
"spectrum rating" derives from: 

The net impression, whether approval or disapproval. 

The apparent trends or patterns revealed in the answers. 

To arrive at the net impression, the committee eliminated the 
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replies marked "Ko opinion'' or "Acceptable'*, arbitrarily be it admitted 

assuming that "Acceptable'* implies neither approval nor disapproval. For 
each question, the sum of "Excellent" and "Good" vete compared with the sum 
of "Below Expectations" and "Poor", with the net difference determining 
approval or disapproval. However, the values of "Excellent" and "Poor" 
were weighted such that they would have twice the value of "Good" and 
"Below Expectations", respectively. Finally, the margin by which approval 
or disapproval was registered, was indicated. Average margin of Approval 
was 54; average margin of Disapproval was 22, Below are the results: 



Attitude 



50» Opinion of emphasis placed 
on counseling and guidance 

For full-time students 

For adult, evening students 

For high school students 

51. Current operating budget 
for respondent's program 

52. Current operating budget 
for educational program 
in general 

53. Utilization of instruction- 
al facilities and equipment 

54. General adequacy of in- 
structional facilities, 
equipment 

55. Present method of evalua- 
ting instructional 
personnel 

56 • Qualifications of instruc- 
tional staff in respondent's 
discipline 



Approval 

Disapproval 

Disapproval 

Disapproval 

Disapproval 
Approval 

Approval 

Disapproval 

Approval 



Mar^.in 

9 
65 
7 

18 

11 
23 

24 
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57. Proficiency of respondent's 
discipline in updoting 
instructional content 

58. College's collection, trans- 
lation of information on 
community education needs 

59. College's piomotion of 
transfer programs 

60. Position of division chair- 
man as member of ^^adminis** 
tration team" 

61. Effectiveness in placing 
students in four-year 
institutions 

62. Effectiveness in Job place- 
ment of occupational educa- 
tion students 

63. Seirvice performed by book- 
store 

64. Service performed by 
service center 

65. Sexrvice performed by public 
information office 

66. Service performed by audio- 
visual 

67. Service performed by 
ombudsman 

68. Service performed by 
Community Services 

69. Service performed by 
Publications Office 



Attitude 
Approval 

Disapproval 
Approval 

Approval 

Approval 

Approval 

Approval 

Approval 

Disapproval 

Approval 

Approval 

Approval 

Approval 
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26 



46 



20 



79 



40 



28 



66 



25 



80 



46 
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Student 

A large majority, 86 percent, felt that the average day student 
"image" of West Valley College was one of adequacy or better. Similar opin- 
ions were expressed about evening student attitudes, except that a very high 
percentage of the faculty responding, 64 percent, felt that evening students 
would rate the college "a viable, effective instrument for pursuit of learn- 
ing"* Very few felt that the image entertained was one of "high school 
with ash trays". 

Although a good majority, 64 percent, considered the most appro- 
priate role of advisor to the college newspaper to be one of "keeping hands 
off", less than a majority, 46 percent, felt that the present purpose of 
the paper envisaged it as an "unrestricted reporter of campus life". About 
37 percent appeared to feel that the publication was under supervision of 
faculty and staff, 

Although the job placement service got a passing grade with the 
faculty, it should be noted that 48 percent had no opinion, One is prompted 
to wonder how many in that 48 percent do not even know of the existence of 
a job placement service at the college. 

More than half the faculty taking part in the survey felt that 
students should have a voice in faculty evaluation. About half also would 
give them a role in planning course content. 

An overwhelming majority, 83 percent, believe that their students 
needed individual help, outside class time. This reaction appears to be in 
line with present trends in educational technology. 

The faculty Indicated, by a margin of 45 to 39 percent, that 
close access by their students to the Learning Resource Center was important 
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but not imperative. Seventy-two percent were satisfied vtth the proximity 
of the LRC to their students at Saratoga. Only 20 felt that close proximity 
was not important. They consisted of: three from Business, three from 
Engineering Technology, five from Physical Education, one from Language 
Arts, seven from Science and Math, and one administrator. 



Fa cilities 



Eighty-two pex'cent of the respondents wanted parking areas 
closer (than at Saratoga) to classrootns and separated from student parking 
areas. A smaller percentage, but still a majority 52 percent, wanted their 
offices close to their classrooms, They also stipulated by wide margins, 
that audio-visual materials and other instructional material be immediately 
available. 

Rather curiously, 68 percent opted for ''innovative^' structures 
at Mission College, yet 69 percent felt that Instruction tn the main will 
be given in ^'conventional" type classrooms in 1980, 

Most respondents, 47 percent to 38 percent, agreed with a 
Citizen^s Advisory Committee recommendation that buildings up to three 
stories be erected on the Mission site. Possibly the clause in the query, 
*^so that considerable open space will remain'', influenced this result. 

Fifty-five percent of the respondents expressed a preference 
for the divisional configuration for Mission College (as at Saratoga), 
and 45 percent preferred a central classroom complex with no divisions. 
When all non-teaching personnel were excluded, the margin widened to 58 
percent for divisions and 42 for non-division configuration. 

As for types of State-supported construction, the faculty would 
spend the money first on classrooms and labs, second on equipment and third 
on offices. It would be least inclined to invest the money in, first, 
theater, second, maintenance facilities, and third, physical education 
facilities . 

Finally, many of the respondents took the time to reply to the 
two questions: '*What are the chief strengths of your program?" and ^Vhat 
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are the needed improvements .... ?" These replies may be found on 
pages 105 to 137. 
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NARRATIVE REPLIES 
What are the chief stronr>ths of your proj;^rjm ? 

The Secretarial Clerical discipline is meeting the needs of students in 
that they are receiving the training they need for entry into the job 
market* Also, there is a very strong faculty effort to update the curri- 
culum in terms of current needs and methodology. 

The freedom to use my best professional judgment in accomplishing my 
assignment . 

Opportunities for students to learn a disciplined body of subject matter, 
to learn methodical habits, to prepare for a vocation. 

Related Labs: Lab sections with available electronic equipment. 
Process: Variety of lecture oriented and experimentally taught classes. 
Content; Variety of courses - some training for immediate employment - 
others highly esoteric. 

1. Physical activity 

2. Learning of "carry over" or recreational activities that can be used 
for a lifetime, 

3. Learning to care for one's body; learning wnat to do and not do 
with one physically. 

Required action: hiring with these needs in mind , 

A career ladder sequence in six major areas within our department and many 
others within the division. A choice of Certificate, A, A, or A.S, Degree 
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programs, and/or transfer to a four-year program with little or no loss 
of units. 



Park Management - Practical application of skills. Cooperating programs 
with National, State and local Park Departments, 

1, The originality and creativity of students. 

2, Hopefully, the curriculum (with much more work). 

3, Faculty ingenuity and compromise. 

Relevance of subject matter. 

It is a stable discipline which will remain in any technical society. It 
is needed as a profession and it is needed in para-professional areas. How- 
ever, I am not so hidebound as to believe that we cannot train technicians 
or technicians who need our discipline. I, therefore, favor a field approach 
that trains professional, para-professional and technicians with our programs. 
We should reflect the needs of our society and our community with all the 
creativity we can muster. 

Provide instructional and cultural activities to assist in meeting the needs 
of the community. 

Subject matter. 

Teaching of laboratory skills and theory applicable and useful in a profession. 

1. Realistic evaluation of community and student needs through use of 
advisory committees. 
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2. Honest evaluation of student goals (I^m here to learn an occupation 
whether it be doctor or plumber or even writer I) 

3. Graduates are numerous and successful. 

4. Students have learned that they are '•somebody*' even though they are 
not so-called "academic" people. 

Transfer preparation; equipment and supplies; facilities in use; set off 
numbers. 

Math: Good teachers • Adequate help* Math Lab. 

Good preparation for "pre*professional" students. Well organized (we hope) 
program to enable students to transfer with no loss of credits. Prepare 
the student for understanding principles. 

Good instructors; good cooperation; freedom to select texts. 
Interest of students in the subject matter. 

The various fields of "public service" offer opportunities or service to 
the community, the state, the nation. Within the scope of '^public service" 
lies the "Administration of Justice"; probably no area of public service 
has a greater need for revision, updating, and professionalizing than the 
various sub-systems of the criminal justice system. Our program is designed 
to secure better quality of persons and to give these persons an educational 
background that will enable them to become truly professional in the conduct 
of their public service activities; to better understand the problems of the 
community, to cope with these problems in a professional way, to secure better 
cooperation and understanding from various segments of the comcaunity. 
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We have excellent personnel presenting a variety of approaches. 

Versatility of course offerings, faculty personalities and techniques. 
Individual conferences and instruction for students. A reasonable class 
maximum. Irter- and intra-disciplinary rapport* 

The program is in the process of being completely revised but these revi- 
sions will not be introduced until the fall. Therefore, it is premature to 
determine strengths and weaknesses. It i3 also irrelevant to determine 
strengths and weaknesses of a program that is to be changed so here are 
anticipated strengths of our new program: 

a. Courses will be taught more on an individual basis allowing students 
more flexibility and individual attention; 

b. Courses will be offered on a nine-week basis giving students opportunity 
to ''try out" courses without investing an entire semester and allowing 
more flexibility in courses attempted; 

c. Decreased drop-out rate. 

One-to-one relationship with students as well as faculty. Leadership in 
student personnel that has made every effort to keep **on top of things" and 
inform counseling staff of change. 

For the most part, a bright, willing teaching staff that welcomes innovation, 
that rejects the traditional talk, discuss, drill and regurgitate sequence. 

Very good to excellent instructors; an efficient Division Chairman and co- 
operative Discipline Representative; excellent Secretary, 
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Good Division Chairman; good Division secretary; good cormunication with 
other faculty. 

Services to students. Treating all students the way we would like to be 
treated. Excellent educational, vocational and personal counseling. Ex- 
cellent staff with outstanding classified support staff. 

History is the only coarse which attempts to give students the total picture 
of how society has developed. All other disciplines are fragmented parts of 
the total and History attempts to relate all these parts In order to give 
students the overall view. 

Instructors with varied backgrounds and skills; good working atmosphere; 
cooperation. 

High degree of interest in the greatest good for the largest number of 
students. All are "student centered^* people. 

The flexibility of the present staff to handle new situations intelligently. 
The high quality and degree of help given to each student. 

I'n (general : 1. Student learns to analyze what may be his most important 

important asset - his Individual human communication behavior. 
In comparison with other institutions : 

1. Faculty has a diverse, but competent educational background. 

2. Faculty seems willing to spend time with individuals . 

3. Things are happening : People have been Involved with community 
services and other public service-type activities, there is a 
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growing student interest in specific programs > textbooks and learn- 
ing aids are being designed^ a professional newsletter is being 
edited here, people are interested in the innovations that are 
being made outside this institution within the discipline, and 
we are adapting accordingly. 

An excellent teaching staff; a variety of teaching areas; increasing breadth 
in course offerings leading to good transfer and two-year programs; probably 
the best Experimental Psychology lab for undergraduate teaching on the West 
Coast because of (a) staff and (b) equipment. 

Able to communicate with students more, 

1, Staff - qualified, caring 

2, Innovative programs 

3, Concern for welfare and education of major students* 

Varied offerings and variety of capable instructors. 

Individual student focus; close tie with future use; clearly defined 
subject matter. 

1, Basic material stressed - firm foundation 

2, Broad coverage of discipline 

3, Use of competent hourly instructors. 

The funds that are made available for the purchase and rental of audio-visual 
aids as a teaching tool is the greatest strength. The strong attention to 
the objectives of each discipline and the methods these objectives are to 
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be achieved is another strength of my Division, There seems to be constant 
concern for improving the performance of the students in my discipline. 
There is a constant search for better teaching materials* 

English-Reading 

1. An excellent job for transfer students 

2. Personal, individualized attention 

3. Our relatively conservative approach makes us one of the few schools 
around that emphasize writing skills above and beyond interest in 
"rap'' sessions. A real plus, 

Basic to all other courses offered; varied offerings; excellent instruction; 
professional attitudes, 

a. Prepare transfer student academically 

b. Future: Interact with other departments, e.g, Food Management, Biology, 
Architecture - for work-related practical two months position in field 
of special interests. 

The desire on the part of some of our staff to increase the effectiveness of 
the offerings insofar as future values to the students is concerned. We can 
offer an opportunity for learning skills which can be used lifelong as we 
improve our curriculum offerings. 

Meets industry and students' needs; job placement of students. 
Variety of courses offered for General Ed. Strong major sequence. 
A need which does meet the desires of the students. 
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Willingness of staff to accept broadened role of L*R,C. 

The Natural Sciences should allow the student the opportunity to learn 
through discovery , which is the rationale behind the laboratory. The 
Planetarium allows this to occur to a certain extent, but telescopes should 
be available for student use so that the thrill of recognition of celestial 
events and objects accompany the learning in the classroom* 

Dedicated instructors, at least for the most part, are the only reason we We 
survived* Their strong suit is pride. 

Bringing greater aesthetic awareness to everything around us. 

The strongest qualities are ; Creative coinmunications with advisory com- 
mittees in updating tn the latest sktlls-on-the-job , 

Students; faculty; facility; apprentice program; special problems; independent 
study; transfer to university. 

Our program is strongest insofar as it caters to the needs of the general 
education student* 

To give every individual an opportunity to learn a skill (new or renewed) 
that they will continue to enjoy the rest of their lives. At the same time, 
1 feel a challenge to reach those students lacking an adequate background 
(or just turned off) in individual leisure lime activities. Also to give 
those of higher skill ability an opportunity to excel in competitive sports - 
and offer as many different activities as possible - to reach all person- 
alities. I think this includes fellow faculty members. 
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The students who have been very flexible and very understanding of many 
weaknesses in the P.E, program at West Valley* Also> the operating budget 
has been a rather generous one* 

Our program is for the tnost part student-oriented and we have managed to 
hold our own nujnber-wise (even increase slightly) while other language 
departments have not done so* 

Up-to-date; good transfer reputation; useful in everyday life; academically 
oriented, 

Student-centeredness ; relevance • 

Positive attitude; good communication within the faculty; adequate tools 
and maintenance. 

Service to traditional college core programs as well as vocational-tech 
fields. 

Provides foundation courses for transfer students^ and the courses are equi- 
valent to what Berkeley or Stanford offers - exceeds S?m Jose State Univer- 
sity « Provides essential General Ed. courses (should be required but are not,) 

Staff, 

Division of various courses makes it easy for the student to achieve the 
necessary skill level to attain a job. This is definitely beneficial to 
the student, but means we have a smaller percentage actually receiving degrees. 
We are currently revising our entire curriculum to allow students to take 
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nearly all our courses in nine-week blocks. We hope this will tnake it easier 
for us to place the student correctly and therefore eliminate the problem of 
students signing up for a beginning typing course when they already know 
the keyboard. 

Sociology - Using the cotnmunity as a laboratory; relating the student to 
his society. 

Social Service Technician - Contact with cotnmunity agencies, 

W,R,E,P, gives women the necessary confidence and skills to succeed in the 
regular college program. Strengths are group support, teacher concern, 
counseling effectiveness, 

1. Solid academic courses to explain the mechanics and variable forces at 
work in American politics, 

2. We have variety of offerings in P,S. 1, 2, 3, 

3. Excellent instructional staff with practical as well as academic back- 
grounds in the areas taught, 

4. Fact that government at all levels is so active political scientists 
are in demand and so are good courses in the fields cited. 

Good instructors; individualized attention given students; academic freedom, 

The staff. 

Vocational orientation as well as meeting desires of a variety of specialized 
groups* 

Divers ity ; relevance . 
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Our teaching personnel, in my opinion. 
Humanities 

To look at student's beliefs and knowledge of himself and his values; 

To use Arts as explanations of cultural "realities" of the epoch studied - 

what can we use and learn from these epochs. 
This also allows the student to: 

1. Survey some literature, arts, music, philosophy, drama and history, 

2. These are related to each person in comparison with today's values. 

3. We expose students to arts who would not ordinarily choose courses 
labeled "Arts". 

Direct student contact with a most certain progression in learning, on a 
vety personal basis. I feel our contacts (personal) with students repre- 
sents a strong plus to students that, in general, get very little of this 
in other areas . 

1. Capable, flexible faculty interested In providing "something for everyone", 

2. Chance to reach and teach our students outside of formal classvoorar 

3. Opportunity to work with all faculty on their teaching assignments. 

4. Desire for innovation and change to update and experiment. 

Constant upgrading of courses - offering of new courses to meet needs of 
students (interest) . 

Geolo^ 

Chief strengths include lectures, use of slides, discussion and essay tests. 
Concerned instructors; good rapport with students. 
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Diverse course content - varied presentations. Students' needs and interests 
considered. 

Excellent laboratory training; excellent student attendance - low attrition; 
High enthusiasm of students; excellent coimiunity acceptance of program; 
dedicated instructors, 

a. I believe we're ttying to reach all areas of the college > but are too 
thinly spread out, 

b. Liaison with divisions through an effort to assist and understand all 
programs with the student in mind^ as a person , 

c. Liaison with the community (high schools, colleges and universities), 
A sincere and realistic effort is being made to try to communicate the 
"image^* of the community college with its program, 

1. Good instructors 

2. Innovative program (new courses) 

3. High degree of closeness among staff. 

Dedication of teacher to the advances of Student Career Development, 
Interest in the individuality of each student. 

Our instructors; fairly good equipment supply. 

Since we are concerned with trying to help our students think seriously about 
the concepts and the issues related to our various social science fields, we 
are in what I consider to be the fortunate position of having a wide variety 
of philosophical orientations among our faculty members. No one can seriously 
charge our division with presenting a monolithic viewpoint on these issues, 
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Interpretations, or concepts, as I see it, and this is beneficial for our 
students. 

Instruction; facilities* 

The faculty knowledge of subject and commitment to teaching. 

Conscientious instructors willing to give a great deal of individual 
attention to their students* 

!♦ k genuine congeniality aaong the members, 

2, Variety in individual backgrounds which provides for variety in 
courses taught. 

3. The members' recognition of individual differences in teaching 
techniques and an appreciation of these differences, 

A close student-teacher relationship. Much of the self-examination necessary 
in youth goes on while skills are being learned. The student learns how to 
organize his thinking and learning. 

Good instruction, experimental offerings, and course content students need 
in order to function as members of our society. 

Something like education really does take place with surprising frequency. 
Competent faculty. 

Inquiry, persuasion and negotiation* 
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1. It is relevant to the requirements of business and industry. 

2, It is flexible and changed as needed, 

3. The instructors are well trained and have had experience practicing 
what they teach, 

4, The needs of the students are considered strongly in currlcular 
clianges and improvements. 

Ph /sioloy^y 

Adequate equipment - there is class -size sets of equipment (30 microscope 

30 hemocytometers , etc.). 
Large laboratories. 

Me. 

The instructors - flexibility - ability to respond to labor market demand 
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NARRATIVE REPLIES 

'Vhat aro the needed major improvements, If any, in your program, and 
what action is required to achieve these improvements?" 

Something needs to be done to improve the attrition problem. We are hoping 
to have the Instruction Committee approve our plans for nine-week courses 
in an effort at solution. 

Constant updating of course content with recent research, student interest, 
and new vocational opportunities* Need release time from teaching occasion- 
ally in order to keep up-to-date - or incentives to use sunmer time - less 
restrictive incentives than now exist, 

1, Larger room and more equipment for Lab. 

2. Office space and cubbyholes or cabinets for fili ng. 

3, Some classrooms with couches and rugs, for encounter, group dynamics, 
Personal-Social adjustment and Human Relations type classes. 

4. Reserve fund for purchasing equipment and paying for occasional 
quality guest speakers. 

More and better facilities - this is being done at Saratoga now. It might 
he a good consideration, because of finances, to have a limited Physical 
Education program or none at all at Mission - with a complete duplication 
of complete facilities, we need a great deal of money and square footage. 

Greater in-depth training required in speciality areas, i.e., career place- 
ment and planning, psychological assistance, vocational advising. 
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'*Whcit are needed improvements (Continued) ^20 

We need a better advertising campaign and recruitment of students into our 
entry level courses. More time is needed for liaison with high schools, 
and industry, and for preparation of brochures, announcements, displays, 
etc. for the community. 

A "place to call home". A student work center. A department office with 
a telephone , 

1. Facilities, more careful planning in future. 

2. Curriculum, improved communication with those who make the final 
decisions . 

3. Flexibility of Facility and Curriculum. 
More courses. 

Recruitment - open, positive, competitive for top talent; new courses. 

More modern equipment. More ways of using modern theory and A.V, or 
multi-media. The methods of teaching and testing should reflect the state 
of the science. 

To achieve this goal will require three things: 

1. Return to training schools to take courses every 3-5 years. We 
must put a premium on this factor.. 

2. Money for modern equipment. 

3. Visual means of learning new theory to keep the interest high. 
We need innovating programs in all areas. 

Smaller classes; n.ore student contact; spend money on instruction and reduce 
administrative and classified waste (personnel). 



*Vhnt arc the needed improvements...,?** (Continued) 

Adequate teaching assistance to allow instructor time for innovations, 
improvement and updating of course content. In general we need an adminis- 
tration which sei-yes the teaching profession rather than dictates limits. 

Changes needed (for students): 

1. More flexibility in scheduling (we'll try opening labs so students 
can program f:heir course needs easier), 

2. More variations in learning media - trying to make available for 
students: tapes, slides, video preps, etc. - the process is slow 
with little help being available. 

3. Too many students in our lectures.' OK for academic students. Not OK 
for those who learn by dotage - they drop out I 

We have had no luck with our "bang for the buck" administration who will 
increase classload O.S.A.P, 

We need in-service training for part-time teachers or we need full-time 
teachers to replace the excess number of "part-timers". 

Relief of certif icr.ted staff from some of Laboratory assignments - use of 
Lab Technician or Lab Assistant. 

Lab windows with drapes - curtains for daytime projection. 
More efficient A.V. capabilities, i.e., preparation, etc. 

Smaller classes and larger classrooms. 

Offer courses every semester (do not alternate); correlate sequences better 
(overall planning in discipline). More space and money for equipment needed 
Possibly more full-time instructors! 



^Vhat are the needed improvements (Continued) 

Improve ability of students to succeed in the program through improvements 
in course structure, presentation, content, instructional methods - action 
is to encourage In other discipline instructors a desire to participate in 
these improvements; and/or a recognition that they are necessary. 

Very happy with D,R. and discipline. 

Archaeology lab - needs to be incorporated into the planning stage. 
Large Lab - with 3 sinks and lots of storage area, 

1. Have been badly in need of adequate facilities. Construction of new 
Administration of Justice Building due to begin soon at Saratoga and 
should be ready for occupancy by Spring 1974. 

2. Need for additional full-time instructors (only one at present, with 
more than 20 part-time). Tentative plans for one additional full-time, 
Fall 1973. 

3. To develop curricula for other sub-systems of administration of justice 
(we have program for the sub-system of '*Law Enforcement"); other sub- 
systems, such as Corrections, The Courts, Evidence Technology need be 
explored . 

Would require careful research to determine what, if any, other 

sub-system curriculum Is needed. 
Would require personnel to do such exploration. 
Would require personnel to implement any needed program. 
Would require facilities to Implement any such program. 



"What arc the needed improvements...?" (Continued) 

Our division and our department has been hard hit by the shift in emphasis 
to occupational traii\in8 and careers planning. We have been busy with 
innovations designed to make our courses Interesting and attractive when 
they are no longer required by State laws. In addition to these responses, 
I believe we need to work within the new emphasis I Kith regard to the 
training being done in supervisors for industry, it seems to me that a 
number of our History, Psychology and Sociology instructors could devise 
important supplementary instruction. 

We should expand into television and speech therapy. We need a speech lab 
where students can videotape a speech while practicing it. The lab should 
have a technician and be available to students several hours a day. 
We need more secretarial help so that instructors may spend more time with 
students . 

We need at least one more video camera. 

We have felt that there has been too high a drop-out rate in our program, 
too much duplication of subject matter, superficial treatment of some 
important subject matter and a lack in satisfying the needs of all of 
our students. Hopefully our new program will solve these problems. 

I would like to see us contract with a nationwide service on career develop- 
ment and placement information where updated information would be available 
from a computer. For this, a 3rd or 4th generation computer with CRT's 
would be necessary. 

An admission by administration, trustees, State officials that California's 
high schools have sinned, are sinning, and likely will continue to sin 
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'^^hat are the needed iraprovements , . ♦ . ?" (Coritlaued) 

against oar young people in matters of English composition and consequent 
willingness to allow teacher-student ratios whereby we can get the Job done. 

a. Improvement in audio visual (storage and retrieval of slides for 
art lectures) . 

b. Increased acquisitions of slides (2x2) film rentals which pertain to 
our specific discipline which are -'ore recent than those provided by 
the County, 

c. Increased studio classroom space beyond that provided by Saratoga 
facility, 

d. Art Gallery for display of student and faculty work and outside exhi- 
bitions (also a budget to include cost of supporting a gallery, paid 
attendants, etc.), 

1. Need for more full-time faculty and not so many part-time, 

2, Some form of expediting supply orders and purchase order handling, 

3, Budget time is always a nerve-wracking time, Too many things get lost, 
mislaid or charged incorrectly, 

4. Takes too long; order too early and delivery too late. 

A more viable student activity program with strong faculty leadership - 
faculty support. 

Paid student helpers at registration rather than depending on volunteer 
helpers. Students who collect fees are paid , however, students who pull 
class cards, etc, are volunteers - due to lack of budgeted funds. Funds 
in the budget ! 

More decentralized counseling. Plan to put counselors in instructional 



^Vhat arc the needed improvTiieats . . . (Contiaued) 
buildinss at Mission. 

Better communication at all levels - up and downV Streamline the existing 
structure , 

Student motivation. If anyone knows what action can achieve this, all 
educational problems will be solved. 

Major problem is that classes are too large to give individual attention 
and to make maximum use of videotape* 

Whose *'brain child" was this? I^'s worse than the "Spanish Inquisition'*. 
The way it's constructed it makes for great ammunition to enable the des- 
truction of some segments of our academic community; no matter how they 
are worded I If portions of this are even remotely connected to the improve- 
ment of a campus (buildings, etc.), it's purely accidental! 

Major improvements are needed in communications with the entire faculty as 
to curricular needs and more in-depth help to students In support of their 
career pursuits . 

1. Need more office space, primarily to have room to counsel with students 
without tripping over one another. 

2. Need more secretarial help. Students would receive more in terms of 
handouts, programmed learning aids, but I feel guilty heaping more 
work on a grossly overworked secretary. 

3. Need more specially-equipped classrooms to do a complete job. What 
we have is a tantalizing taste for each student of what mi^ht be (in 
terras of VTR equipment) if we had enough. 
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'Vihat are the needed improvements..,.?'^ (Continued) 

It would be better to restrict use of present facilities to just a few 
students and do it right with them than to try to dabble in it with 
everybody. 

1, Lab facilities 

a. A room that can be divided into small cubicles 

b. Has many electrical outlets 

c . Light-proof 

d. An animal room not exposed to natural light 

e. A work shop for building equipment and setting up demonstrations. 

2 , Interviewing facilities 

a. Small soundproof rooms - could be smaller than Social Science Office, 

b. Wired for closed circuit TV and sound. 

c. Two-way observation room - class-size room on one side, small 
room on the other. 

Great need for a "Mexican American^' female counselor. 

1. Need one or two more women to help my d^nce and gymnastics part-time 
or full. 

2. Coaches for women's team sports as well as gymnastics. 

1. Expansion of curriculum, e.g,, offer a Philosophy of the Human Person. 

2. Use of more effective teaching techniques and methodologies via 
discussion/exchange between colleagues presuming good will and will- 
ingness to change and improve. 

NOTE : I am conctrned about the proposed name of the new campus/college. 



*\/hat are the needed improvements.,.?'* (Continued) ^27 

As an alumnus of SCU, 1 seem to recall that it has always been referred to 
as *'The Mission College". Are we risking confusion, hard feelings, legal 
proble^us, etc.? 

More occupational educational programs and more independent investigation 
in graduated steps. 

Action: Dean, Occupational Education, needs to talk more with disciplines 
about opportunities, needs, etc. We need both time and stimulation 
to conceive new ways and to implement those already in our head si 

Self-pacing, individualized instruction. Released time needed for curri- 
cuUm\ development. 

Probably need procedures for sharing material and ideas, more back-up in 
AV, supplementary labs, staffed by competent instructors or technicians. 

The greatest weakness is that there is not as much sympathy for and encour- 
agement of innovative teaching methods as 1 would like for there to be. 
My discipline is conservative in this respect. The same reluctance is also 
apparent when ideas for new courses are mentioned. These could definitely 
be improved. I think that it could possibly be the pressure that the de- 
partment feels from above because of its size and this conservatism could 
be eliminated if the pressure from outside were reduced. 

1. Practical work-language application, i.e., a student in Food Manage- 
ment will take two semesters of German and then work two months in a 
German restaurant. 

2, More advertising. 

3, More sincere interdisciplinary cooperation, 
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'Vhat arc the aecdcd improvements.,..?^^ (Continued) 

Larger and more private office space. 
Less restrictions on textbook selection. 

1. Our facility has been our greatest problem, which should be improved 
within the next year. 

2. Creative, innovative curriculum will always be a goal. Perhaps this 
could be facilitated by release time for curriculum development. I 
personally never seem to have enough time to develop and improve all 
I would like to. 

Larger facility. 

More full-time faculty. 

Spend more money. 

A better bio tech-assistant course - not just slave labor as is now the 
case in 49. 

KQTE : Why no questions on administration structure? To come later? Not 
our concern? 

A far better communication within the department. 

Decentralization of L.R.C. Additional facilities for media development. 
Automation of aspects of L.R.C, i.e., circulation, acquisitions, cata- 
loging, etc. 

More staff, management information services. More equipment to produce 
materials . 

Most important - construction of facilities which permit decentralization 
of L,R.C. - and inclusion within other facilities for education. 
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^\f\\ai are the needed improvements....?'* (Continued) 

There is a great demand for Astronomy in colleges that approach it from 
the humanistic angle; that is, treating the universe as an evolving 
entity which is a part of man's environment and to which man is intimately 
connected. Cosmic evolution may be a better phrase to express man's 
evolution from the universe and his Interconnectedncss with it. We need 
to meet this demand. As it stands, we turn away 100 or more students 
each semester. 

Mainly in regard to facilities - to achieve any meaningful improvements, 
we would have to start all over from scrat ':h. 

With the latest trends in graphics, equipment is the most needed iraprove- 
ment and money is the only action required. 

Increase program offerings - Urban Planning and Landscape Architecture^ 

added Structural Engineering courses. 
Write up and push through Instruction Committee. 

Our program needs more programs for the major - much more laboratory 
facilities and smaller classes for majors. 

We need another woman faculty member so that we can offer more sections of 
classes taught primarily by women. Archery, Badminton, Modern, Folk, 
Square Dance, Physical Fitness for Women, Swimming, Team Sports (women), 
Sailing (not that these aren't taught by men). Many men have not had 
backgrounds in these teaching areas. 
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"What are the needed improvetnents . , (Continued) 

The Physical Education division of this college has operated with sub-par 
(in fact, unprofessional) facilities from the day we opened the college. 
Although the State has legislated that f.ll students roust enroll in and 
attend physical education each semester, the administration of the college 
has provided very minimal facilities to conduct the program. Inclement 
weather bring this "required" program to a near halt. The locker room 
and physical education faculty offices at Saratoga are grossly inadequate. 
If physical education continues as a State requirement, I would hope that 
our first 10 years at the Mission Campus are conducted in reasonable sur- 
roundings . 

More material for the language laboratory; lowering of class size. 

Establish list of majors; bring advising to students vl^ instructor. 

Greater flexibility in offerings, scheduling (i.e., mini-courses), flexible 
modular arrangements. 
Restructure whole college. 

We need more floor space and at least one new full-time instructor to 
replace Bert Hermislllo. 

Additional full-time personnel. 

Great need for IBM 370 computer (if to be shared with Administration), or 
HP 7000 computer if to be used exclusively. 

Too complicated to explain. 

NOTE: I feel that my answers to this questionnaire have little validity 
since I had such a hard time figuring out the meanings of the questions. I^m 
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'VliJt are the needed iniprovoments . . (Continued) 

glad it wasn't a test - I'd have failed for sure. 1 usually enjoy filling 
out questionnaires, but not this time. 

We arc attempting to individualize our courses also so the student can move 
through at a rate equal with his abilities. Hopefully, this will eliminate 
the big drop factor i^ Beginning Shorthand. Since we are embarked on divi- 
ding our courses and individualizing then) as rapidly as possible, I believe 
what we need perhaps is release time for developing individualized packets 
and the money to purchase necessary equipment. However, we probably need 
to work for a while without equipment and then purchase the proper equip- 
ment to match our program - not vice versa. We need time - do you have 
any extra of that? 

Better secretarial support ) 

Better AV support ) Needs better administration 

More adequate rooms ) 

I am concerned with women returning to college after they've been away from 
school for many years. They lack confidence, and need a great deal of 
direction and support. We need a Women's Center at WVC - :itaffed by a 
Director and counselors, I would really urge that this need be considered 
for the Mission Campus. 

1, Independence from the present "experimental" merger with History. 

2. To be allowed as much independence as other disciplines now enjoy and 
a complete halt to the endless attempts by historians, the Social 
Science Chairman and the History Discipline Representative from seeking 
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'Vliat are the needed improvements..,?'' (Continued) 

to absorb and destroy Political Science as a sovereign academic 
discipline at West Valley College. 
3, Freedom and cooperation to obtain adequate sections/good hours for 
the presentation of presently available Political Science courses 
along wich ample chance to experiment and innovate* 

The present building at Saratoga is a barrier to good student-faculty 
relationship. Campbell was better. Offices are crowded and inadequate 
for private conferences. No one to answer telephone calls, or to assist 
students who wish information. No student parking near building making 
it an isolated island on campus. 

New leadership. 

Continued updating to better meet job needs • 
Additional courses and revised room interiors. 
Additional instructor. 
Publicity. 

1. More emphasis on vocational programs. 

Action: Survey community needs; determine funding possibilities; 
educate and redirect students into new programs. 

2, Our program should more completely identify and serve the needs 

of the community at large. 
Action: More flexible scheduling; possibly satellite programs in 
locations away from campus, but within District. 
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'^^lult are the needed improvements,,.?^^ (Continued) 

As education evolves, innovations appear, but they arc far fewer as time 
goes by - I don't doubt that almost everything has been tried by now In 
the time since Socrates. I think the main thing is to develop the teach- 
ing ability in the individual, based on raoreorless time-proven procedures 
and methodology. This is all mixed up with these situations: 
Teacher wants to teach - student wants to learn 
Teacher wants to teach - student doesn't want to learn 
Teacher doesn't want to teach - student wants to learn 
Teacher doesn't want to teach - student doesn't want to learn 
and other variations. I don't need physical plant increases. I think 
our curriculura changes as needs arise. 

1. Better access to audio-visual media now available. 

2, Materials now are excellent - but we don't have them. The budget is 
never allowed, let alone cut. New electronic pianos now available - 
we don't have enough old, worn-out pianos for class size demanded. 

Facilities - that in time will bring our staff closer, both professionally 
and socially, 

1, We are 15 years behind in development of our non-print media program. 
We must catch up. An administration who wants to develop a good A/V 
program is first requirement. Then staff and facilities to carry out 
plans will follow. 

2, Morale sagging due to number of hours required by our LRC faculty as 
opposed to counselors and classroom instructors. We must also work 
nights and weekends as part of our regular loads. This has been neces- 
sary due to short staffing and failure of others to recognize the 
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^What are the needed improvements...?*' (Continued) 

inequities of this arrangement. 
3. We need more professional and classified staff in order to develop 
our programs. 

Facilities . 

1 could use more time co develop the above. Particularly in critically 
reading of essays and written reports, smaller classes enable me to do 
a better job of teaching for each student. 

We are hamstrung because of inadequate facilities. We need more room to 
teach in. 

Less part-time teachers. 
More full-time teachers. 

More allowance for time to be spent on meetings to coordinate program 
with the many part-time teachers - action necessary - appoint a 
Coordinator of Discipline. 

More effective liaison with Divisions* All coinnunication lines must be 

maintained and understood (up and down the *'chain of cominand"). Let's 

try to be honest with each other; take off our masks; face our problems 
and try to do something about them. 

New 'facilities. 



More contracted faculty j less hourly paid. More recognition for the need 
of hours within working time for the development of continuing education 
and coordination of programs. 



'Vhat are ihe needed improvements ••, ?" (Continued) 

Need more full-time staff; need at least one more lab technician; need 
a greenhouse. 

ADD COMMENTS ; This question sheet(s) was too long, I would not be 
interested in having any part of the Mission CampusI 

All of us have the continuing responsibility of trying to keep ourselves 
up-to-date with the newest developments in our teaching areas, and this 
is a big assignment in view of the accelerating speed with which things 
are happening. We should probably send our members to more intercolle- 
g5,ate and public conferences where they can learn from others in the field 
and then come back to share their interpretations and conclusions with 
the rest of the faculty. 

More space; certain types of equipment; secretarial time. 

Expanded faculty and curriculum; administrative funding. 

A suitable area in which to work with students. The "bullpen" of offices 
is the closest thing to encouraging insanity I've. come across. 

Office spcice where we can move without knocking or banging into one another. 
Office spaco where we can have a conference with our students that could be 

more nu:inin:lul ii tli£^re were some privacy, 

1. M It ; r uitness in getting material copied, particularly by typists 

w:.o c.2n quickly type and reproduce student compositions. 
2» More lecv^/dy in class size for experimental courses. 
3. In-service draining to acquaint us with relevant community needs. 
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^Vlhat arc the needed improvements,,.?^' (Continued) 

4, A quiet place for faculty to work (who have a schedule requiring them 
to remain on campus between classes, since they don't live nearby). 

The chief problem we face now is the downgrading of Social Science require- 
ments for graduation. We have now one of the neatest general education 
requirements in the State, 

Hany needed improvements which perhaps can take place if: 

1. the climate of the campus improves (a vague statement, 1 realize, but 
one that would take lengthy development); 

2. administration begins to ?are as much about good teaching as it cares 
about numbers of students anc facilities; 

3. more members of the discipline begin to assume more of a responsibility 
for the intellectual and ethical well-being of the discipline. 

Change in State law to overhaul the ^ magic" formula that 3 units' credit 
means virtually 3 hours of in- the-classroom time per week. 

Communication. 

1. A better physical facility. 

2. The opportunity to offer more courses off campus - where needed, i.e., 
on business and industrial locations. 

1. Stockroom and supplies located too far away from lab, 

2. No means of communication between the one telephone in the Biology 
wing and the laboratories or offices. 

3. No windows - we have the most beautiful campus in the country but the 
7 or 8 hours a day I^m here, I don*t see it. 



'•What arc the needed improvements.,.?'' (Continued) 

4. Paper thin walls in the offices. Can hear a conversation 3 offices 
away. Hard to concentrate with a class going on next door or across 
the hall. 

5, Poor hood - cannot smoke kymograph drums, the hood sucks the flame 
away. If the hood vent is turned off, smoke clouds glass, room, 
walls, etc. 

More staff. 

Need better facilities so that we can expand our program - need more full- 
time instructors. 
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THE STUDENT SURVEY 

In late March a Student Survey was devised by a subcoi™ittee 
consisting of Jan Winton, Joe Livingstone and Tish Cole. Of 1,200 sent 
out, 220, or 18 percent, responded. This return is about six times the 
average for direct mail responses. The committee is confident that It 
has a representative sampling of student opinion. 

Sixty-five percent of the student respondents were single; 29 
percent were married; and the remainder were either widowed or separated. 
Flfty-slx percent and this figure appears significant in terms of a 
representative sampling of students were between the ages of 18 and 
21. 

Fifty-three percent stated that both parents had been graduated 
from high school, and 44 percent said both parents had had some college 
work. 

Nineteen percent of the respondents indicated that there were 
100 to 200 books in their home; 31 percent said there were 200 to 500; 
and 14 percent said there were more than 500 books in their home, Seventy 
percent subscribe to a daily newspaper and 70 percent indicated "some" 
reading of the newspaper. Those who did not gave "not enough time'* as 
the principal reason for not doing so. 

For a variety of reasons 110 respondents said their parents would 
not be interested in attending West Valley College. Prominent among these 
reasons: "Too busy", "Not eiiough time", '^ot interested", "Parents don't 
live in the area", "(Parents) too old", "Both (parents) attending now", 
"Both work and ar.» too tired at night". Of those whose parents would be 
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interested in attending, the chief reason given was one of ^'personal 
enrichrttcnt^\ 

Transportation appeared to be no problem with 135 students 
reporting they drove their own car. 

A total of 125 in the survey said they attended all day classes; 
63 attended both day and evening. Saratoga got the larger share of them, 
95, but 71 said they attended both campuses. Twenty-three went to Camp- 
bell exclusively. 

Of the students responding only about one-sixth were in Certi- 
ficate programs. A four-year college degree was said to be the goal of 
56 percent, and 2^ percent were working toward a two-yeer degree. This 
response is typical of early months at West Valley College; many later 
evaluate their goals more realistically downward from the four-year to 
the two-year degree. The majority indicated that they were working toward 
the AA Degree prior to transferring. 

Among the respondents, degrees were being sought in: 
Business, 28 

Engineering/Technology, 25 
Social Science, 22 
S c ie nc e/Ma t hema t ic s , 21 
Humanities/Fine Arts, 13 
Health, P.E., Recreation, 11 
Language Arts, 10. 
It appears that a large number of the students have had small 
group, large lecture, group projects, as well as individual research types 
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of classes and assignmeats, A large number also have had a laboratory 
course. Many indicated a desire to have team taught classes as well as 
courses involving community experience (the assumption is that they mean 
'*work experience'*) . Many expressed a desire for inter^departmental courses , 
as well as studies involving all or part of the course work off campus. 
Independent study was also high on the list of requested courses. 

Most students were familiar with motion pictures and slides in 
class presentations, but few had experienced microfilm. The survey results 
suggest that development of the Learning Resource Center and publication of 
its offerings could be mo3t beneficial. However, there appeared to be 
little desire for video tape presentations. The survey showed that classes 
using all forms of audio-visual media should be encouraged. The students 
showed a strong preference for open laboratories and machines for self- 
learning. There was a decided preference for such labs in the mornings. 

At least two-thirds of the students in the survey were employed, 
many of them over 10-1/2 to 20 hours a week. Of those employed, only one- 
third indicated they intend to remain in the same field. 

Among majors and/or additional courses they would like to see 
added were: auto mechanics for women, auto lab, wood shop, metal shop, 
mechanics, courses in self -awareness , radio and television, cosmetology, 
environmental education, community relations, FAA certified airframe and 
ground school, power plant license program, entomology, additional indus- 
trial design courses, wine-making, avant garde music, ballet, higher German, 
child growth and development, Russian, expanded music classes, transfer 
forestry courses, oceanography, airline stewardess, more zoology courses, 
photo- journalism, advanced photo courses, more diversified political science 
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courses, construction technology, electro-tnechanlcs , blochetnistry , public 
relations, film-making, bricklaying, child psychology, nurse's aide, two- 
year nursing, higher levels of language courses, health foods course, cul- 
tural history of other nations, dental assisting, dental hygiene, agricul- 
ture, Japanese, grocery checking, self-defense for women, scuba-diving, 
technical writing. Inhalation therapy, animal husbandry, handwriting analysis. 

Among complaints about the campus environment were ''no school 
spirit", ''low morale", "lack of communication", "lack of knowledge of events", 
"no particular effort to make new students welcOTie*', 

But; "students feel free to express personal beliefs and convic- 
tions", "the faculty is 'good' and offers them challenge", "teachers are 
thorough and attempt to probe into subjects", "students don't put too much 
effort into things they do". 

The raw data from which the foregoing were obtained are found 
in Appendix D, 
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AN ANALYSIS OF INSTITUTIONAL GOALS INVEOTORY AT WEST VALLEY COLLEGE 

INTRODUCTION AND BACKGROirND 



In Spring of 1972 West Valley College participated In a State- 
wide study of higher education In California, The study was conducted 
by a Joint Committee of the State Legislature, The project was designed 
to detennlrte the goals of the institutions as perceived by those within 
and outside of the college. The objectives were to (1) assemble informa- 
tion which the Joint Committee on the Master Plan could use in its deli- 
berations about California higher education policy, and (2) provide infor- 
mation to each of the colleges in the State for their own self-study pur- 
poses , 

It is this second purpose which is useful to us no\:. The study 
provides an organized and comprehensive effort to record and quantify the 
goals of West Valley College as perceived by community representatives, 
students and faculty. 

As -ieveloped by Educational Testing Services, the instrument 
used to assess the goals was the Institutional Goals Inventory (IGI). The 
IGI consists of 20 "goal areas", divided into two general categories. The 
first set of goal areas are '^output", objectives the college is seeking to 
achieve (qualities of graduating students, research emphases, kinds of 
public service, for example). The second category are "process goals", 
which are internal campus objectives relating to the educational process 
and campus climate which may facilitate achievement of the output goals. 
The following are abbreviated statements of the 20 goal areas; 

Output Goals 

Academic Development (acquisition of knowledge, academic 
mastery, etc.) 
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Intellectual Orientation (as an attitude^ style, cotnmttjnent 

to learningi etc.) 
Individual Personal Development (of one's own unique human 

potential^ etcO 
Humanism/Altruism (idealism, social concern, etc.) 
Cultural/Aesthetic Awareness (appreciation, sensitivity to 

the arts, etc.) 
Traditional Religiousness 
Vocational Preparation 

Advanced Training (graduate, professional) 
Research 

Meeting Local Needs (conanunity public service, etc.) 
Public Service (to regional, state, national, international 
agencies) 

Social Egalitarianism (meeting educational needs of people 

throughout the social system) 
Social Criticism/Activism (toward change in American life) 

Process Goals 

Freedom (academic, personal) 

Democratic Governance (emphasizing structural factors) 
Community (emphasizing attitudinal factors morale, 
spirit, ethos) 

Intellectual/Aesthetic Environment (intellectual stimulation, 
excitement, etc.) 

Innovation 

Off-Campus Learning 

Accountability/Efficiency 
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West Valley College participation in the IGI Inventory in- 
cluded a total of 324 respondents categorized as follows: 85 faculty, 
94 day students, 100 evening students, 4 members of the Board, and 41 
community representatives. 

The responses of each group were recorded for each goal in terns 
of the following categories: 

a. "IS'' - the extent to which the respondent felt that the 
college is addressing efforts to achieve the stated goal. 

b. "SHOULD BE" - the extent to which the respondent felt 
the college should be addressing its efforts to achieve 
the stated goal, 

c. Discrepancy - the difference between "IS" and "SHOULD BE", 
that is, the difference between the amount of effort the 
respondent perceived the college was actually addressing 
to a specific goal and the college should be addressing to 
the same goal. 

Since this is a planning document and, as such, oriented to 
the future, it is the "SHOULD BE" scales that are of most interest to us. 
The "SHOULD BE" scales indicate the kind of future the respondents feel 
we should be seeking to achieve. These in conjunction with other similar 
data can serve to establish a broadly based set of objectives for the 
District as a whole and for Mission Campus in particular. 

RESULTS 

The responses of the various groups were consistent. In all 
cases the three highest ranking goals were: 

(1) Vocational preparation 

(2) Community 
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(3) Individual and personal development 

The tables showing the mean scores recorded for each goal by 
sub-group and total group are presented in Appendix In addition, the 
specific goal statements which comprise c. . goal area are presented in 
Appendix These are important to clearly understand each goal area. 
(The mean score for these goal areas was consistently A.Of on a five- 
point scale,) It is interesting to note that the faculty ranked Community 
highest, while the day students, the evening students and the community 
ranked Vocational Preparation highest. But the minor differences between 
the specific sub-group rankings do not offset the overwhelming evidence 
that these three goal areas are o^. primary itnportance to our community, 
our students and our faculty. 

The only other goal area which ranks consistently high is 
Intellectual Orientation, This goal area ranks fourth overall with a mean 
score of 3.97 (almost 4.0), It is ranked fourth by the faculty and the 
evening students, sixth by the day students and fifth by the community* 

The remaining goals which are frequently ranked in the top 
ten (the top half of the list) include: 

Intellectual and aesthetic environment 

Meeting local needs 

Freedom 

Innovation 

Academic development 

Four goal areas which are ranked consistently low include: 
(1) Advanced training, (2) Research, (3) Traditional religiousness, and 
(4) Off-campus learning. The low rankings for the first three areas are 



understandable since the items as described by the goal statements are 
not appropriate to West Valley College. They refer to goals which are 
appropriate to graduate schools and church-related colleges. But the 
fourth is a goal area often associated with community colleges. It would 
appear thac the students would rather attend classes on campus, that the 
faculty would rather teach on campus and that the community desires the 
college to concentrate its program on campus. 

The remaining goal areas generally ranked in the bottom half 
of the scale (between 11 and 16). Cultural and Aesthetic Awareness and 
Social Criticism and Activism consistently ranked 15th and 16th. 

Some minor discrepancies are noteworthy. For example, the 
community representatives ranked Accountability and Efficiency as well 
as Humanism and Altruism in the top ten (6th and 8th) while all other 
groups ranked these two goal areas lower than 11. On the other hand, 
the community representatives ranked Innovation 13th and Freedom 14th 
while all other groups ranked them in the top ten. 

In conclusion, the IGI indicates concensus among students, 
faculty and community representatives of West Valley College, that the 
primary concerns cf the college should be: 

Vocational preparation 
Community 

Individual and personal development 
Intellectual orientation. 

On the other hand, the IGI indicates that West Valley College 
should not give high priority to Traditional Religiousness, Research, 
Advanced Training, Off-Campus Learning, Social Criticism and Activism, 
and Cultural and Aesthetic Awareness. 
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MISSION COLLEGE 
PROPOSED PHILOSOPHY AND GOALS 

The West V&Uey Joint Comunity College District has been created 
to serve the needs of its citizens. In order to accomplish this, the Govern- 
ing Board has developed a philosophy that focuses on serving the Individual 
and conanunity needs. Central to this philosophy is the recognition and 
acceptance of the principle that each individual has a right to an opportunity 
of developing to his fullest capacity as a human being, reaching a dignity 
and self-concept that comes from knowledge that he has achieved the ability 
to take his place in contemporary society. Hence, the College District ad- 
dresses itself to establishing a learning environment that: promotes inde- 
pendent thinking and effective communication] provides preparation for actual 
careers; encourages student awareness of themselves and concern for their 
fellow man; assists in the development of attitudes and skills necessary for 
learning throughout life; provides for an understanding of the past, and 
Identity with the present, and competence to meet the future, The College 
also addresses itself to establishing a system whereby its educational, 
cultural and recreational resources may be effectively utilized by appro- 
priate community institutions and groups. 

This philosophy will be accomplished at Mission College, as resources 
permit and within the overall policies and guidelines set down by the Govern- 
ing Board, through achievement of the following institutional goals: 

1 . To place the emphasis on the concept of ^'learning" as 
contrasted with one of "teachin^^ ^ 

a. Student progress will be measured in terms of the 
amount of learning that has taken place rather than 
"clock hours'' spent or "chapters" covered^ 

O 
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b. Every effort will be made to match the educational 
program with Individual student needs. 
Every effort will be made to integrate related subject 
matter through interdisciplinary courses and majors. 

d. Again, within policies and guidelines of the Governing 
Board, faculty and students will be permitted to make 
appropriate modifications to facilities and procedures, 
in order to carry out stipulated learning tasks. 

e. Students and faculty will be encouraged, and indeed 
expected, to explore, to interact with, and to learn 
from the elements of the College community and other 
communities, local to international. 

2 . To Institute an administrative program that Rives consideration 
to the needs and concerns of all students and teaching faculty . 

a. Personnel who are committed to the institutional philo- 
sophy and goals will be selected and retained. 

b. Resources will be allocated in accordance with priorities 
to meet established objectives* 

c. All personnel of the Mission College will be provided an 
opportunity to participate in the decision-making process. 

d. Since needs are diverse and change with time, provisions 
for periodic review of institutional objectives will be 
made . 

e. An effective internal communication system will be 
developed and maintained. 



Proposed Phtloaophy and Goals (Continued) 

f . A continuous in-service training program will be 
conducted for all personnel. 

g* In recognition of the importance of the need for con- 
tinuing up-dating in the various learning fields, the 
College is dedicated to providing the faculty an oppor* 
tunity and freedom to acquire the latest knowledge in 
their respective subject areas. 

3. To maintain an institution whose total environment is 
dedicated to learning and is open to those who desire to 
leay n, 

a. All who will benefit will be actively recruited for 
College programs, 

b. Equal opportunity to learn will be provided all eligible 
persons • 

c. The College will be operated on the hours, days and 
months as needed by the citizens. 

d. The total campus indeed the total community, when ap- 
plicable — will be utilized as a learning laboratory. 

e. Human resources of the College will be used to augment 
the institutional programs. 

f. Within limits of Governing Board policies, College facili- 
ties will be open to use by the citizens of the District. 

4 . To provide an educational program that accommodates Individual 
differences in learning rates, aptitudes, prior knowledge and 
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learning stylos . 

a» Alternate learning strategies that give consideration 
to the unique needs of the Individual will be designed. 

b. Full recognition will be accorded to the principle that 
effective education can only be measured in terms of 
value added to each individual's knowledge, 

c. Varied and adequate support services will be provided 
the educationally-deprlved student. 

d. Maximum opportunity will be given students to change 
programs . 

e. Every effort will be made to reduce student attrition. 

f. Courses will be placed in sequences and will be sche- 
duled to fit student differences. 

5. To provide an educational program that prepares students 
for entry into> and appreciation of, actual careers . 

a. Information relative to understanding and appreciation 
of all career areas will be provided. 

b. Students who seek that experience will be aided in ob- 
taining valid work experience, both during and comple- 
tion of college, which are appropriate to their long- 
term career goals. 

c. Those students who seek them will be provided with 
marketable skills . 

6. To provide an educational program that facilitates human 
development . 

a. Opportunities will be provided to prepare students to 
solve problems, think critically and make decisions. 
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Proposed Philosophy and Goals (Coatiaued) 

b. Sensitivity to concern for others will be promoted, 

c. Learning assistance in basic communication skills 
will be provided for all students* 

d. Opportunities for student self -development will be 
provided , 

e. Informal learning experiences will be provided that 
encourage a mix of racial and ethnic groups, 

f. Students will be actively involved in the various 
operations and activities of the College, 

g. Students will be assisted in developing techniques 
for life planning, including the choice of a career, 

7 . To provide an educational program that facilitates the 
development of a broadly "educated person . 

a. All students will be encouraged to take a broad program. 

b. An alertness to the problems of society and the pre- 
paration for responsive action will be provided all 
students , 

c. An understanding of cultural heritage, including the 
international dimensions, will be available to all 
students , 

d. Cultural events will be made available to students. 

8 , To provide an educational program that engenders in each 
student a concern for excellence and a desire for continuous 
learning , 

a. Continuing education learning experiences will be pro- 
vided in response to community needs. 

O 
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Proposed Philosophy and Goals (Continued) ^^^2 

b. A variety of learning experiences which facilitate 
the effective use of leisure time will be provided, 

c. A love for learning will be fostered. 

d. Students will be assisted in recognizing that learning 
dut2s uc^ cease upon exit from an educational system, 

e. Each student will be trained to evaluate his own 
efforts. 

9, To design and facilitate implementation of programs and 
activities that contribute to the educational^ economic . 
socials cultural and recreational needs of the local 
community ^ 

a. Career programs will be established in response to 
community economic needs. 

b. Persons currently employed in a given job will be 
provided an opportunity for up-grading. 

c. Cultural activities to meet community needs will be 
developed, 

d. Cooperative programs will be developed with appro- 
priate community agencies. 

e* Liaison between the College and public and private 
employroent services will be developed, 
10, Instructors a all staffs advisory committees^ Governing 

Board and citizens of the community will function as a team 
to act as a support group to effect dedicated^ systemically 
improved instruction . 
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APPENDIX B 



Plans for Uses of Instructional Space 
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APPENDIX C 
Faculty Survey — Raw Data 

In the tabulation of raw data attached two numbers are given: 
the number to the left of the slash (/) is an actual tally; 
those making a choice in the particular survey questions indicated. 
Thus the figures 73/65 indicate that 73 persons, or 65 percent, of 
those responding to the particular question, prefer to teach in the 
mornings* 
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March 30, 1973 



TO: Faculty, West Valley College 

FROM: Mission College Planning Committee 

Vitally important to the planning of any college campus, 
as you well know, are the opinions of its faculty, We there- 
fore ask respectfully that you give the attached anonymous 
survey your careful attention. Most questions can be answered 
with a simple check mark (>/) ; however we shall welcome any 
additional comments, 

please do these things: 

1, Remove the envelope, then carefully fill out the 
survey. Staple it together, address side out, and mail* 

2. To aid us in follow-up, send us your envelope 

but under separate cover . If you should wish to go on record 
regarding any aspect of Mission College, seal you comments in 
the envelope, 

Ignore the numbers in parentheses following scrae of the 
questions* They are Keysort codes inserted to aid us in com- 
pilation of replies. 

Thanks for your help. 
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!• Please mark your area of service. , , 

g/^ Business g ^/ /^ LanRuage Arts Learning Resource Center 

fB/iiEngr, /Tech , / P/^s S cience/Math . /^^^Admlnls trator 

9/7 Physical Ed, ^g ^/^ Social Science 

/7g Huxn>/Plne Arts Counseling 

2, Do you need systematic follow-up information on your students regarding; 
University placement 7^/^Yes SS/3ZH0 

Job placement 72 / ( f$^ es N o 

Community college degree^ ^/Y es jt^ /^ N o 

Reason for dropping out f^/Y es N o 

Other: 6/^ Y ea 

3, Do you use student placement Information in your program? 
^V^o^es ^^/49.S No 

4, Who do you feel is best qualified to counsel potential students in your 
program? (Check only one) 

51 Counselor & D ivision Chairman f[ O ther ( ) 

I0 Instructor /3 C oordinator 

5, What is the need for counselor awareness of your program and its requirements? 
^/o No need Important 

3 /^ S ome knowledge P^^^gJMbst Important 

6, Do you need filing equipment and/or filing assistance in your classroom? 
-^/yrYes Co/ss^ No 

7, How important is a private telephone to your program? 

Not needed ^^ /38 R emote access ok ^/S3 N eeded in my office 

8, When do you prefer to teach? 
/^/^Mornings % Evenings 

A fternoons C ombination (Specify) 



9, Who should supervise open laboratory time? / 

^ 7/^ Instructor / W^/ Student aide // N o supervision 
SSj^A Lab technician C ustodian 

10, Check the one most important consideration (M) with respect to faculty of flees, i4:^^? 



(S> 



^1^6 P rivacy ^Ul2, 
^f/a L ocated in ^3 
student sphere 



the one least lmfj!?)t^ii(t)(L) . 

■ ^^■y Located in faculty sphere 
O ther (Specify) 



11. S> 



mould Mission College adopt a system of academic rank? 
(6 Yes ^^/Q^ No ^y/S Don't care either way 

12, Should Mission College have a faculty newsletter separate and apart from CAMPCOM? 
^/jo Yes 5r/^/ No SP/z9 Don^t care either way 

13, What is your opinion of our salary schedule with respect to that of similar 
institutions? . . 

/y/// Excellent "^ySl Acceptable y/ Poor 

SPS f4t G ood / W// B elow expectations 3/x> No opinion 
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14» Evaluate intra-facul ty cotnmunicatlon via faculty boxes. 

^/^ ^Excellent ^^^Adequate ^l^oov 
i ^^Z G ood Belov expectations ^7 No opinion 

Additional comment? 



15. Which of the following should be the proper concern of the Public Information 
Office at Mission College 

90 Reporting to the media on actions by all levels of the College community 

Preparation not only of typed news releases^ but also of tape & film releases 

06 Seeking out, without waiting for assignment, and reporting unusual news 
features about the College district 

67 Preparation of various printed promotion and information pieces 

/<g Other (Specify) 

16 ♦ Which group can determine the "best" offerings by Community Services? 
/ ?//c> Cormninlty Services staff 

yi /g A board of Community Services staff, faculty, administration 
B ^jky k board of Community Services staff, faculty, administration, lay public 
/<^^Other (Specify) 

17* Do you use Community Services in your instructional program? 
^V(,4 Yes ^ y/5N o 

18. There has been criticism of lack of unity at West Valley College, that each 
instructor often "does his thing" and rarely sees some instructors in other 
disciplines. Check any of the measures below which you feel would help 
ameliorate this alleged condition at Mission College* 

9 B an division and/or department coffee pots; force all to go to the 
student center for coffee 
^y/^ Require a minimtim number of faculty meetings 
^ 5/;t7 R equire a particular number of inter-disciplinary courses 
i shz E liminate divisions 

4t l3^ O ther (Specify) 

19. How often do you 



Once a week 
Twice a week 
Once a monch 
Rarely 
Never 

20. Is there a need for library and/or media space adjacent to your particular 
instruction area? / 

gyroYes /££No 

21, If you were teaching in your present program at Mission College, would it be 
more advantageous if your classroom had specialized work stations? 

Yes ^y^No 
If Yes, specify your program ^„^_^ 



use division secretarial services in your instruction program? 
Typing Filing 



22. Are the course offerings in your program fully developed? 
^^/Yes ^^79 No 
If No, how many additional courses are needed? 



23. With reference to Question 22 above, will additional faculty be needed in 
Q this program? / 
F^Tr^y^Yes ^7/5^ No If Yes, how many? 
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24. Do you visualize need for covered outdoor areas in your program if it were 
offered at Mission College? 

^ /i^ Yes ^^^No 

25. Will the use of computers play a markedly increasing role in your Instructional 
program in the future? If yes, how soon? / 

^7^7 Yes 9 Within 3 years /^^o 

iS Within 1 year Within 4 years 

iZ Within 2 years 4^ Other (Specify) 

26, Do you see increased use of closed circuit television as an audio-visual tool 
at Mission College? '^/69 Yes ^hf No 

27, If you are not an audio-visual user, is it because (check any number desired): 
^ It is a bother because the equipment is always breaking down 

7 N o one is ever there to assist me 

S I feel inadequate in attempting to operate the equipment myself (^^^) 
n It is inconvenient 

7 M y program (specify if desired) d oes not lend 

itself to use of audio-visuals 
2^ I don't have time to develop use of audio^visuals 

/P Other (Specify) 

28* Could you use someone with expertise to assist you in audio^visual production 
and use of equipment? . 
^7/7^ Yes 3^/^No 
If Yes, in which media? 

29. Evaluate the adequacy of the media holdings in the Learning Resource Center 
and in audio-visuals with respect to your program 

E xcellent S $^<} A verage ^ /f^ Inadequate 

A bove average g3yV9 Barely adequate l^ fiS D on't know 

30» How long has it been since you used the audio-visual department? 
4^^370ne day ^/z^One month ^ Never 

O ne week ^ N ot this year 

31* How long has It been since you used the Learning Resource Center (library)? 
Z*f/t9 One day 3^^6 One month ff/S Never 

Sd^38 One week /f^8 Not this year 

32. If you are not a user, would you please indicate why? 



33, Assuming the Learning Resource Center at Mission College had open media 
production areas for preparation of your own material (slides, graphics, 
transparencies, etc,)> would you use the facilities? 

TyS^Yes, regularly ^^/T Very little 

5 ^/^g^O ccasionally N ever 

34. Would you welcome (and encourage) student preparations at Mission College in 
formats other than written papers and oral reports - i.e., films, slides, 
graphics, etc.? / 
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35. Would you consider it valuable to spend part of your teaching load in the 
Learning Resource Center? 

^y/z Yes 3o W orklnR with students on an individual basis 

'J^/tfi.No 9 Preparing media for regular class assignments 

1 8 Some combination of both of the above 
3 Would not consider LRC activity valuable 

36. Rate in order of desirability (1-2-3-4) these uses of television: 

^Producing programs with my class and/or Learning Resource Center staff 

^Receiving taped commercial programs during class time in my classroom 

Having taped programs available for my students on an individual basis 

in the Learning Resource Center 
^Other (Specify) _^ 

37, Audio -visual aids may either be prepared by you In the Learning Resource 
Center or by the Center staff under your direction. Which of these two modes 
of production would be of greater assistance to your program? 

iB^c^Self preparation 9 3/7^ L earning Resource Center preparation 

38, Suppose there were a computer print-out of all newly-arrlved media (books> films> 
slides, discs^ etc*) available monthly. Would you regard this as 

^ ^/^fE xtremely valuable Some usefulness 7/5 A waste 

Valuable z /j N ot useful /// N o opinion 

39* If small group conference rooms were available at Mission College for 
listening, viewing and discussion of new media, I would use these rooms 
^/zg Often gfj/^ 7 Oc c a 8 lonal 1 v 9/-/ N ot at all 

40, If short workshops concerned with the production of media were held in the 
Learning Resource Center at Mission College, I would be Interested in 
attending, for salary placement credit 

3f D uring summers O ther (Specify) 

g/ D uring regular semester in evenings 

S7 During semester on weekends ,^zrz — Z — r; 

^ N ot at all 

41, I would like to be notified of the preview of films, slides, records, tapes, 
etc, so that I could participate in the selection 

^^^6 Yes /^No 

42, Is there some element or facility your department requires which is either 
totally ignored or inadequately provided for at Saratoga? 

<g^Yes ^f^No If Yes, what? 



43. What is an "A^* grade? 

^ y/r E vidence of a race won ^^ ^9 E vidence of a pinnacle achieved 

44* Indicate hours a week an instructor should spend in non-classroom but 

instruction-related activity (preparation, evaluation conferences, ecc») 
^^3 15 - 29 ^/79 30 or more ^y/^ Other (Specify) 
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45. There has long been a rule of thumb which holds that a student should spend 
at least three hours of preparation for each hour of class attendance. Do 
you believe the figure is 

^Too little About right Too much 

5^ yV/ T here should be no such criterion 

46. Please rate (1-2-3, etc.) In order of importance in your program 

^Lecture ^Demonstration (including audio-visuals) 

^Class discussion (Juizzes, exams ^Skills, drills 

^Student performance Other (Specify) 

47. Do you observe the college attendance rule, that an instructor m ay drop a 
student who is absent one time more than the number of class meetings in 
one week? 

^ V^/ Yes If Yes, is the drop automatic? 

8Hj<S^o If No, what is your attendance policy? 



48. What, at present, would be your attitude toward taking on an inter-disciplinary 
assignment at Mission College, were you to be located there? 
ef/S'o Shows promise; I'd welcome it 9/7 Not interested, needless diversionary frill 
Sf ^^l N eed more information first 2// O ther comtaent: 



49. Are there enough full-time instructors in your discipline for program 
effectiveness? 

4fokYes ^>^No 5/r Don't know 
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guidance 


Excellei 


Good 


Acceptal 


Below 
Expcctat 


Poor 


No Opind 




a. For full-time students 


n 


54- 




/7 


¥ 


/2 




b. For adult and eveninR students 




// 


30 


31 




23 




c. For high school students 


/o 


IS 


Z7 


/8 


IZ 


3Z 


51. 


Evaluate provisions In the current operatlnR 
budget for your program 


S 


^s- 




29 


IS 


G 


52. 


Evaluate provisions in the current operating 
budget for the College's educational proeram 
in general. 






Hi 


3o 


8 


/8 


53. 


What is your opinion of our utilization of 
present instructional facilities and equipment? 




UZ 






// 


s- 


54. 


Evaluate the general adequacy of our instruc- 
tional facilities and equipment. 




Z& 


6/ 


/y 


/a 


2 
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55. What is your opinion of the present method of 
evaluating instructional personnel in your 
dl'?cit>l ine? 


u 

f3 
4) 

— t 

4) 

y 

w 
B 


■o 

o 

o 


^ AccepCable 


a 

0 
M 
U 
es 
U 

% flJ 

4) X 
« W 

/2 


u 

0 
0 
(U 


\ 

a 
8 


56. Evaluate the qualifications of the instruc- 
tional staff as a vhole in your discipline. 


Sf 


So 


Z¥ 


/ 


2 




57* Rate the oroficiencv of vour disclnllnpa in 
updating instructional content and methods 
in relation to current educational practices 
and trends. 


37 




Z8 


/<? 


2 


f 


58. Evaluate the Collegers collection and trans- 
lation of information on cocirtunity educa- 
tion ni*pd<5 ('nomil A t ion . 1 Ahof mATlce^ta Ahr* ^ 






ze 




Id 


Si 


59. How effective is our promotion of transfer 
programs? 


/7 






/2 


9 


Z4 


fiO » Ffom ^ViP v{pwoo^n^ of vftiii* ft^'^ t>1 i np whAt* 

is the status of the position of division 
chairman as a member of the "administration 
team"? 


n 




Z9 


/6 




/o 


61. Evaluate the effectiveness in placement of 
students In universities and four-year 
colleges. 


zt 




13 




3 


So 


62. Evaluate the effectiveness in job placement 
of occupational education students complt;.ting 


II 


29 


n 


13 


3 


$•1 


63. Evaluate services performed by the College 
bookstore. 




39 




IS 






63a. (Should Mission College envisage possible 
establishment of a cooperative bookstore 
for the purpose of seeking lower prices for 

O-^f Yes V9 No 


z? 






/7 




ff 


F Km In^hP <5Pi*\/i_pp TiPffo Ym c>A Hv t"ViP miVil'lr' 

Infomiation office. 


S 


^3 


33 






22 


Aft Fvria1ii^t"P QPT'\/^pPfl npi"fonnPf1 jsiiH^ o— qhaI 


2C 






/8 


/ 




67. Evaluate services performed by the office 


9 




22 


n 


// 




68. Evaluate services performed by the 
Communitv Services office. 


Id 




3Z 


u 




(6 


69. Evaluate services performed by the 
Publications office. 


16 


5-3 


zz 


8 
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70. What do you consider the average day student's Image of West Valley College? 
9/7 ^'HlRh school with ash trays'^ 

((Adequate, but nothing spectacular 
S ^l^t Viable, effective Instrument for pursuit of learning 
/ of n No opinion 

71. What do you consider the average evening student's image of West Valley College? 
^ "High school with ash trays" 

A d equate > but nothing spectacular 
^f>^yViable, effective instrument for pursuit of learning 
/ y/// N o opinion 

72. Vrtiich statement most aptly fits the present purpose of the student newspaper? 
^0LLReporter of events of campus life, medium of official notice » all within 

supervision of faculty and staff 

Unrestricted reporter of student life and opinion in which faculty and 
staff serve only in advisory capacity 
^//B Neither (Specify) 

73. Check what you consider to be the most appropriate role of an advisor to a 
student activity 

y ^^^ O ne who examines and passes on content and/or performance carefully and 
personally, enforces standards of good taste, legality, etc. 

S y69 O ne who keeps hands off but seeks to inspire with respect to legality 
and good taste 

Neither (Specify) 



74. Evaluate student Job placement services 

E xcellent B elow expectations 7 Poor 

tt G ood f8 A cceptable *f8 N o opinion 

75. Should a student have a voice in (check any number desired): 

<y3 Faculty evaluation C urriculum content F acility management 

6^ C ourse content s/ F acility development 

Other (Specify) 



76. Do you feel that students need individual Instruction, outside class time, 
in your discipline? 
/^^Yes ^i^No 

77a. Is it necessary in your program for students to have close access to the 
Learning Resource Center? 
■^ ^g Imperative ^^Not Imperative, but Important ^^^No 

77b. Closer than the present facility at Saratoga? 
^ ^gY es ^ ^N o 
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78. Do you see a need at Mission College for a specialized room for faculty use 
In viewing video tapes > conferences, etc, 

^77^ Yes 3^No 

79. Should innovative structures, such as air structures, be investigated for 
possible use at Mission College? 

7 ^^/ Y es 3/A6\io / ^j W hy? 



80* What does facility flexibility mean to you? 
^ C lear-span structures with movable walls 

jg^ B uildings that could be dismantled and then reassembled in a different 

configuration 
02 M ultipurpose buildings 

// Other (Specify) 

81* Campus facilities at Mission College should be 

C lustered one-story buildings Spread one-story as at Saratoga 
g6 M ulti-story 9 E ntire facility under one roof 
/¥ Other (Specify) 

82, Should faculty parking dreas at Mission College be closer to classrooms 
(and possibly separate from student parking areas)? 
^^/feYes ^ y/ff N o 

83» Where should your office be located? 

A djacent to classroom ^y^gA dlacent to division or department office 
Z ^//;^ G eneral faculty office area ^ ^/^ O ther (Specify) 

OA, What kind of access to audlo^vlsual equipment and other instructional materials 
is necessary in your program? 
^^^D lrect access 3^^^ Remote access V/ Not needed at all 

85- How near to your Instructional area should audio-visual and other instructional 
material be located at Mission College? 

Immediately adjacent Same bulldimt 

5^7 ^ R emote (as at Saratoga) 7 /2 N ot required 

86. Do you feel thnt instruction will still be given in "conventional" classrooms 
in 1980? 

90^Ye8 ^/No 

87 < For Mission College, the Citizen's Advisory Committee has recommended 

buildings ''up to three stories" so that considerable open space will remain. 
Dp you 

^^^/Agree -^^Dlsajgree ^9^Have no opinion 

88. For Campbell, the Citizen's Advisory Committee has suggested consideration of 
a high-rise structure for Business Education and other classes not requiring 
laboratories. Do you 
55 /^(3 A gree »^y6vDisagree 5^?/^ /Have no opinion 
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89* Tentatively choose one of the following for the Mission College campus and 
briefly support your choice; 

53] //^ C entral classroom complex, no divisions 

^f^<££^Dlvtslon configuration (as at Saratoga) 

Comment ; 



90, Following are the types of constiMctlon which the State will help fund. 
Please mark (M) the three most important to you, and (L) the three least 
important to you Insofar as careful planning at Mission College is 
(Aj) concerned. (Z) /^J 

Audio-visual J^, /t'} Classrooms, laboratories. ^ o 

8f E quipment for buildings 6 Maintenance facilities. . ' _ S9 

6? Offices _ ^ ilPhysical education facilities SB 

Student center. /Z Theater 68 

0 W arehouse < storage 77^^ 



91 • If it came to a decision between an innovative program with unique structures 
and a wait for local financing or a traditional program for Mission College 
with earlier fruition, which would you choose? 
^^^g Innovative -^»feTradltlonal 
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GENERAL 

Please answer the following: (Use back and extra sheets if necessary) 
1. (Your discipline) What are the chief strengths of your program? 

Please see Pages 105 - 118. 



2. (Your discipline) What are the needed major improvements, if any, 
in your program, and what accion is required to achieve these 
improvements? 



Please see Pages 119 - 137. 



Please fold, staple and drop in campus mail. Thank you. 
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Student Survey - Raw Data 



The figures given indicate the actual number 
persons responding, not a percent of the tot< 
response* 
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STUDENT SURVEY - RAW DATA 

Personal 

Sex: Male Female 

Marital Status: X^^^S lngle M arried W idowed ^ D ivorced 

S eparated 

Preset\t Age: /CZZ J2J2j ll^l'i 26-30 ^^3 1>40 Over 40 

Are you a veteran? ^ Yes ^^£^No 

Are you presently in the service? Yes ^<^^ V,o 

What is your ethnic background? (Optional) Oriental Black 

^ Mexican/ American American Indian ^j^^Caucaslan ^ Other 

What is the highest level of education obtained by your parents? (Check 
one per column) 





Father 


Mother 


Grammar School 


a/ 




Some High School 






High School Graduate 






Some College 






Bachelors Degree 






Advanced Degree Beyond 
Bachelors 






Don' t Know 
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About how many books were there In your parents' home, or the home where you 
grew up in before going to college? (Check one) 

under 50 200 - 500 

50 - 100 over 500 

JOO - 200 

Do you subscribe to a daily newspaper ? <^^Yes No 
Do you read it? Yes No 

If no, why not? (Check one or more ) ^ Not accessible <^ Too depressing 

^ Not interested Other y^-^ Not enough time 

Would you read a newspaper if it were easily accessible? Yes No 



Student Svirvoy - Raw Data (Continued) 
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Where are you living? Los Gatos Santa Clara C ampbell 

yJ^ Saratoga ^/ San Jose ^0 Other 



Is this your legal residence? ✓^/y^Y es 

What is your college district? 

West Valley College 
^ San Jose City College 
^ De Anza College 



^ ^No 



— Foothill College 

— Cabrillo 



Other 




What is your educational background? (Circle number of years coinpletedj 

Elementary & Secondary: 1 

Graduated: Yes 
Passed GET Test: Y es 

College or University ; ^^^)^)(^)[^?^ Graduated: /C^ Y es No /?/\/^. 

Degrees Held: ^ ^ k k ^ A S ^ BA .^_BS ^ M A 



<^ No - xi/^ ^^^^y^ 

^ No - /^AAT-^^JZ^ 



Do you watc h televisioa: Yes 
If yes, which type program? Often 



No 



- MS — H igher 



Some times Seldom Never No answer 



News 

Sports Events 
Variety Shows 
Educational 
Travelogues 
Adventure Films 
Movies 

Historical Films 
Nature Programs 
Ecologica 1 
Other 



Would your parents be interested in attending West Valley College: 

Yes No y^M^ - xCir^ 

If yes, would it be for: G eneral Education ^ A Degree 

P ersonal Enrichment R e-education ^ Certificate ^4/^ y^^Usf <>X 

Job ad^'ancement 



If no, why? 
Educational : 

Why are you attending college? 
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What iiJ your mode of transportation to West Valley College? 

^ Walk Bicycl^ Car (yours) Car (parents^) 

<^ Car Pool ^ Bus c/^ Other ^^/^ /^/{/^ ^/ 
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What Is your student classification at West Valley College? 

New Returning y^^?^ Continuing 

New Transfer Returning Transfer O Advanced 

/^//^ — ^ Placement High School 

Are you attending: ^^^fDay Classes c/^ Evening Classes Both 

On which campus(es) do you take your classes: 

Campbell Saratoga ✓^/^ Both 

If you attend both campuses, how do you travel back and forth? 

y Walk y Bicycle c/V^ Car Shuttle Bus 

The statements below describe goals, purposes, and achievements that various 
people believe to be important in higher education. What is your, own view 
about the importance of these goals for colleges and universities? 

Your Priority 







High 








Low 






5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


1. 


Prepare people for useful occupations 






a/ 






2. 


Provide leaders for society 












3. 


Transmit basic cultural values 












4. 


Serve a person's economic needs 












5, 


Develop a person's self-awareness 










6, 


Broaden the student's perspective 


£^ 










7. 


Enrich the student's life culturally 












8. 


Help solve societal problems 














pollution, etc. 












9, 


Seek and disseminate new knowledge 












10. 


Serve as a critic of the society 












11. 


Promote understanding among different 














peoples 










12. 


Assist student in developing a 














personal philosophy of life 


:r4 









Have you ever applied for a release from West Valley College to attend another 
Community College? Yes X^^^^ No 



If yes, for what course of study? 

Did you ever have a release denied? y^'^ Yes No 
If yes, for what reason? . 



How many semesters have you been attending West Valley College? (Circle one) 

5 If or more 



How many units are you presently taking? 1-6 
ErJc 9% - 12 ll\ - 15 15 



6^ - 9 



or more 
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How many units have you completed in all college work? 
Xic? None 

h to 29h semester (1/3 to 44-2/3 quarter units) 
30 to SSh semester (45 to 89-2/3 quarter units) 
60 or more semester (90+ quarter units) 

Are you presently enrolled In a Certificate Program? Yes x^J^ No 

If yes, which one: 

What is your occupational goal? 



What is your educational goal? (Check those that apply) 

2-year college degree ^ No degree 

4-year college degree JZO Prepare for immediate 
2-year college certificate employment 
y No certificate Enrichment courses 

yl/^^^^/U^-^ ^ Other 
Do you plan to earn a degree at West Valley College? yif^^ Yes No 

If yes, which degree? k k A S /^4/^ ^ J2^ / 

In which division? 

^<f Business Language Arts 

yy Health, P.E, & Recreation Engineering/Tech 
^/ Science & Math y^ Humanities & Pine Arts 

Social Science 

In which field? 

Are there any majors or courses you would like offered at Mission College that 
are not now offered at West Valley College? Yes No 

If yes, what? . 



For each of the following instructional or learning experiences, please Indi- 
cate by placing a check In the appropriate column (A) if you have or have not 
had the experience; (B) if you have had the experience, the degree to which 
It was satisfying to you, using the key on the left; and (C) If you have not 
but would like or not like to have the experience. 

KEY : HS « Highly Satisfied 
S « Satisfied 
N « Neutral 
D « Die ntisfled 
HD « Highly Dissatisfied 
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(B) 


<c) 








Have 
Had 


Have 

Not 

Had 


If yes, 
Degree of 
Satisfaction 


Would like 
to have this 
Experience 






Yes 


No 


Hs s_ N_ D_ ro 


Yes 


No 


No ans 


1. 


Small class with 

instructor-led 

discussions 




££ 


^ ^ ^ 






J* 


2. 


Large lecture 
classes 














3. 


Lecture class with 
scheduled discus- 
sion sections 




<^ 




til 






4. 


Video-taped 

X %^\^ W U i. C 9 




^■'C 77 








^ 


5. 


Team teaching 
two or more i as true 
tors teaching a 
course 






^ ^ ^ 








6 


Group projects, as 

part of course work <^ 




^ ^ ^ 








7. 


Individual research 
as part of course 
work 


> 




^ ^ 








8. 


Group research, as 
part of course work 






Of ^ £^ 








y • 


Student-led discus- 
sion groups 








£^ 




a 


10. 


Courses involving 
community experi- 
ences 












yo 


11. 


Part or all of the 
course work con- 
ducted off campus 














12. 


Interdepartmental 
course (course invol- 
ving instructors or 
materials from more 
than one department 










yy 


13. 


k laboratory course 












yy 


14. 


Independent study 
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Which of the following audio-visual aids has benefitted you most in the 
classroom? ^^^^^^ 

^ M otion pictures T ransparencies R ecordings /C2 M icrofilms 

^^^Film strips Records T elevision .j^Tape(s) 

^/ S lides ..^^Radio P hotographies O ther 

If available, which of the following would you use on your own? 

j^/^ T aped instructor lecture M achines for self-learning 

V ideo tape reproductions P rogrammed textbook 

.<<£^^Open labs (attend when you can) 

With regard to labs, would you prefer: 

^c/^ Scheduled lab, T Th, 3-hour class Morning 

Scheduled lab, MWF, 2-hour class -^<^ Afternoon 

^ Evening 

^ Non-scheduled lab (open lab) where you 

complete experiment on your own time at your own rate of speed 
(Lab to be open M - F) 



College environment: As you read each of the statements below, check the 
space under TRUE (T) if the statement describes a condition, event, attitude, 
etc. that is generally characteristic of West Valley College; or under FALSE 
(F) if it is not generally characteristic of West Valley College* Please 
answer every statement. 



1. 
2. 



4. 



6. 
7. 



9. 
10. 

11. 
12. 
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T 


F 


No ans. 


Frequent tests are given in most courses. 








The college offers many really practical 
courses such as typing, report writing, etc. 
The most important people at the school 






y^ 


expect others to show proper respect 
for them. 

There is a recognized group of student 
leaders on campus. 






y^ 
y^ 


Many second year students play an active role 
in helping new students adjust to campus life. 
The faculty go out of their way to help you. 






y^ 


The school has a reputation of being 
friendly. 






yo 


It's easy to get a group together for card 
games, singing, going to the movies, etc. 
Students are encouraged to criticize admin- 
istrative policies and teaching practices. 
The school offers many opportunities for 






y<^ 
y^ 


students to understand and criticize important 
works in art, music and drama. 








Students are actively concerned about national 
and international affairs. 








Many interesting people are brought to the 
campus for lectures, concerts, student 
discussions. 






y^ 
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13. Students are conscientious about taking good 
care of school property. 

14. Students are expected to report any violation 
of rules and regulations. 

15. Students ask permission before deviating from 
common practices or policies, 

16. Are student publications free to criticize 
people or institutions? 

17. Most courses are a real intellectual 
challenge . 

18. Students set high standards of achievement 
for themselves . 

19. Most courses require intensive study and 
preparation out of class« 

20. Careful reasoning and clear logic are valued 
most highly in grading student papers, 
reports, or discussions. 



Financial 

Are you presently employed? yC^i^ Yes Nc 

If yes, how many hours a week? I-IO hours 

IQ\ « 20 hours 

y^^^ - ^ J/^^ 20^ - 30 hours 



T 


F 


No ans 






// 

















































^</^ 303^ - 40 hours 
40^ or more hour 



What is your present occupation? 



Do you plan to continue in this field of work? Yes 
If no, what career or occopation are you Interested in? 



</!^ No 



Does West Valley College now offer courses that are helping you in your 
chosen field? y/V^ Yes No yi^y^/sr — 

Are you aware that West Valley College has a Career Center? 

yC2^ Yes ^6 No -xt/^ - 

If yes, have you used the Career Center? j^j?* Yes y <2 ^ No 

yV'O ^/l/sr^^ 

Are you aware that West Valley College has a Job Placement Center? 

y^^^ Yes j^jP No ^A/JT - y'O 



If yes, have you used its services? ^ Yes 

If yes, did you get a Job? Yes No 

If yes, was it part-time or full-time 



yys^ No 



Are you receiving financial assistance while attending West Valley College? 

Yes No 



Student Survey - Raw Data (Continued) 

If yeSj from which source(s)? ^ ^ Parents ^ Work Study 

^<^' Ca. Bill ^ Scholarship 

9 Social Security ^ ^ Other 

^ Rehabilitation /FA/s- ^ 

If you receive financial assistance through West Valley College, from which 
source? 

y Work Study £^ Educational Opportunity Program 



O Educational Opportunity System (EOPS) 

Grant (EOG) / National Direct Student Loan (NDSL) 

Federally Insured y Other 

Student Loan ^^^^ 

If you receive financial assistance directly from the State, from which 
source(s)? 

^ State Scholarship . — ' California Opportunity Grant 

— Occupational Grant ^ Other 

— Vocat gnal Nurse/Psych. 

Tech, Grant ^A/ST- y^O 

What percentage of financial assistance are you receiving? 

h - 10% £^ 30^ - 40% 

y 10% - 20% JZC^ 40^5 or more 



^ 21 - 30% 
Health 

In terras of a health plan, are you presently: /^!^J2 covered by family plan 

^JZ^ have your own pre-paid 

health plan 
y^ without a health plan 
^ relying on the West Valley 
Student Body Health Plan 

Are you aware that psychological services are available? Yes No 

If yes, have you used the service? Yes y^-^ No /PA/JT J2.^ 

CAre you aware that a physician's services are available? yj^y Yes No 
If yes, have you had occasion to use the services? Y es ^</^ No 
— ^ ^4s? ^A/r: - ^ 

Have you had occasion to take advantage of the school nurse's services? 

Yes No y^A/sr ^ ^ 

If yes, how often? O nce T wice — ' 3 times — More 

Have you used the West Valley College Student Body Health Plan? 

Yes x^/^ No ^ ^FA/s:' ^ C 

If yes, was it satisfactory? X Yes ^ No 
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Counseling. 

•""^ " A/^ /9A/sr ^ / 

Have you utilized counseling services voluntarily? <^£^Yes No 
If yes, for what reason? ^ Rehabilitation counseling 

Personal counseling 
^^2;' Vocational counseling 
</^^ E ducation counseling 
T est interpretation 
^ Other 

Tutorial ^ 

Are you aware of the tutorial services at West Valley College? Yes j^^No 

If yes, have you used these services? Yes No 

Student Personnel Services 

How would you rate the present Student Personnel Services? (Please check) 

Excellent Good Poor Don^t Know 

Admissions & Records 

Counseling & Guidance ^ 

Student Center Facilities y^^^ ^jV^ 

Financial Aid y^q xl;?"^ 

Health Services ^ ^ 

Veterans Services y'j^ y^^/^ 

If any of the services were rated Poor, please explain: 



Ombudsman 



Do you know that West Valley College has an Ombudsman on campus? <^£Yes ^^^ o 
Have you used the sewlces? g/^ Y es yC^^ No ^A/^ - -j^l^ 

If yes, how would you rate the service; Excellent y A cceptable 

^ Good Poor 



If rated Poor, please explain: 



Don't Know 



Learning Resource C e nter 

Have you had occasion to use the Learning Resource Center (library)' 
4^1£2L Yes No yi/^ - G 

If yes, how would you rate the services: E xcellent ^ P oor 

G ood ^ D on't Know 

..^Acceptable ^^^^ ^ ^ 

If rated poor, please explain: 

Q If a tutorial service were offered in the Learning Resource Center (library), 
would you use it? * 
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Compus Morale 

Directions: Fncilltlos, procedures, poltciesj requirements, attitude, etc. 
differ from one campus to another. What is characteristic of West Volley 
College? As you read each of the statements below, check the space under YES, 
if the statement describes a condition, event, attitude, etc., that is generally 
characteristic of West Valley College; or under NO, if it is not generally 
characteristic of the College. Please answer every statement, 



Generally 



1. The big events of the College draw a lot of student 
enthusiasm and support. 

2. Anyone who knows the right people in the faculty or 
administration can get a better break here, 

3. The faculty go out of their way to help you, 

4. Students have many opportunltias to develop skill 
in organizing and directing the work of others, 

5« Wl'ken students run a project or put on a show, 
everybody knows about it. 

6, Students exert considerable pressure on one another 
to live up to the expected codes of conduct, 

7, There is a lot of group spirit, 

8, Most of the faculty are not interested in students' 
personal problems. 

9, The school helps everyone get acquainted, 

10. Channels for expressing students* complaints are 
readily accessible, 

11. A controversial speaker always stirs up a lot of 
student discussion, 

12. Many students here develop a strong sense of 
responsibility about their role in contemporary 
social and political life* 

13. The expression of strong personal belief or con- 
viction is pretty rare around here. 

14. There is considerable interest in the analysis of 
value systems, and the relativity of societies 
and ethics. 

15* Students are conscientious about taking good care 
of school property. 

16, Students pay little attention to rules and 
regulations, 

17, Many students seem to expect other people to adapt 
to them rather than trying to adapt themselves to 
others, 

18, Most of the faculty are very thorough teachers and 
really probe into the fundamentals of their subjects. 

19, Students set high standards of achievement for 
themselves . 

20, Students put a lot of energy into everything they 
do in class and out. 

21, Most courses are a real intellectual challenge. 



YES 


NO 


























































































y^ 
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APPENDIX F 



IGI GOAL STATEMENTS BY GOAL AREA 
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IGI GQAIi STATEMENTS BY GOAL AREA 

Vocational Prcpciration 

(1) To provide students an opportunity for training in 
specific careers i,e., Accounting, Nursing, etc. 

(2) To develop educational programs geared to new and 
emerging career fields, 

(3) To provide retraining opportunities for individuals 
whose job skills are out-of-date. 

(4) To assist students in deciding upon a vocational 
career. 

Community 

(1) To maintain a climate where faculty commitment to 
goals of the institution is as strong as career 
commitment. 

(2) To maintain a climate of open and candid communication 
throughout the organizational structure, 

(3) To maintain a campus climate in which differences of 
opinion can be aired openly and amicably, 

(4) To m.-^tntatn a climate of mutual trust and respect among 
students, faculty and administrators, 

Individual/Personal Development 

(1) To help students identify their own personal goals and 
develop means of achieving them, 

(2) To help students develop a sense of self-worth/self- 
confldence and a capacity for impact on events. 
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Individual/Personal Development (Continued) 

(3) To help students achieve deeper levels of self- 
understanding. 

(4) To help students be open, honest and trusting in their 
relationships with others. 

Intellectual Orientation 

(1) To train students in methods of scholarly inquiry, 
scientific research and problem solving. 

(2) To increase the desire and ablli^y of students to 
undertake selt-directed learning. 

(3) To develop students* ability to synthesize knowledge 
from a variety of sources. 

(4) To instill In students a life-long commitment to 
learning. 

Democratic Governance 

(1) To create a system of campus governance genuinely 
responsive to cc>cer:t^ of all on campus* 

(2) To develop arrangements for students, faculty and 
administrators to be significantly involved in campus 
government. 

(3) To decentralize decision making on the campus to the 
greatest extent feasible. 

(4) To assure that everyone may participate and be repre- 
sented in making decisions which affect them. 



Intellectual and Aesthetic Environment 

(1) To create a climate in which students spend much free 
time in intellectual and cultural activity. 

(2) To create a climate where students and faculty easily 
and informally discuss ideas and interests. 

(3) To sponsor each year a rich program of cultural events, 
i.e., lectures, concerts, art exhibits* 

(4) To create an institution known widely as intellectually 
exciting and stimulating place. 

Meeting Local Needs 

(1) To provide continuing educational opportunities for 
local area adults on part-time basis. 

(2) To ser^/e as a cultural center in the community served 
by the campus. 

(3) To provide trained manpower for local area business, 
industry and government. 

(4) To facilitate involvement of students in neighborhood 
and community-service activities. 

Freedom 

(1) To ensure that students are not prevented from hearing 
speakers with controversial points of view. 

(2) To ensure faculty and students freedom to choose their 
own lifestyle (living arrangements, personal appearance). 

(3) To place no restrictions on off -campus political activities 
by faculty or students. 
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Freedom (Continued) 

(4) To protect the right of faculty to present unpopular 
or controversial ideas in the classroom. 

Innovation 

(1) To build a campus climate where continuous educational 
innovation is accepted as an institutional way of life. 

(2) To experiment with different methods of evaluating and 
grading student performance. 

(3) To experiment with new ways of Individualizing instruc- 
tion, such as tutorials, flexible schedule, etc. 

(4) To create procedures so that cur^icular and instruc- 
tional innovations may be readily initiated. 

Academic Development 

(1) To help students acquire depth of knowledge in at least 
one academic discipline, 

(2) To ensure that students acquire a basic knowledge in 
humanities, and the social and natural sciences. 

(3) To prepare students for advanced academic work at 
four-year colleges* 

(4) To hold students to high standards of intellectual 
performance. 

Social E^alltarianism 

(1) To provide educational experiences relevant to the evolving 
interests of women in America • 



Social Equalltariaalsm (Coatiaued) 

(2) To move toward and maintain open admissions and develop 
meaningful educational experiences for all admitted. 

(3) To offer developmental and remedial programs in basic 
skills (reading, writing, mathematics). 

(4) To provide educational experiences relevant to evolving 
interests of Blacks, Chicanos and Araerical Indians. 

Humanism/Altruism 

(1) To encourage students to become conscious of the important 
moral issues of our time. 

(2) To help students understand and respect people from 
diverse backgrounds and cultures. 

(3) To encourage students to become consnitted to working 
for world peace. 

(4) To encourage students to make concern for the welfare 
of mankind a central part of their lives. 

Accountability and Efficiency 

(1) To apply cost criteria in deciding among alternative 
academic and non-academic programs. 

(2) To regularly provide evidence that the institution is 
actually achieving its stated goals, 

(3) To be concerned about the efficiency with which the 
college operations are conducted^ 

(4) To be accountable to funding sources for the effectiveness 
of college programs. 
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Publi c Service 

(1) Tu help those in disadvantaged cotnraiinities get knowledge 
useful in improving coinrnunities , 

(2) To work with governmental agencies in designing new 
social and environiriental programs, 

(3) To focus resources of the institution on the solution 
of major social and environmental problems. 

(4) To be responsive to regional and national priorities 
when considering new educational programs. 

Cultural/Aesthetic Awareness 

(1) To increase students' sensitivity to and appreciation of 
various forms of artistic expression. 

(2) To require students to complete some course work in the 
humanities or arts, 

(3) To encourage students* artistic expression, i.e., in 
music, painting, film-making. 

(4) To acquaint students with artistic and literary expression 
of non-western countries. 

Social Criticism and Activism 

(1) To provide critical evaluation of prevailing practices 
and values in American society, 

(2) To serve as sources of ideas for changing social insti- 
tutions judged unjust or defective , 

(3) To help students learn how to bring about changes in 
American society. 



Social Criticism and Activism (Continued) 

(4) To be engaged, as an institution, in working for basic 
changes in American society, 

Off^-Campus Learning 

(1) To encourage students to spend time off campus (study 
abroad. Vista) for academic credit. 

(2) To participate in a network of colleges so students, 
by plan, may study on several campuses. 

(3) To award the AA Degree for supervised study away from 
campus i.e.. Extension, correspondence* 

(4) To award some AA Degrees solely on the basis of perform- 
ance on an acceptable examination. 

Advanced Training 

(1) To develop what would generally be regarded as a 
strong and comprehensive graduate school. 

(2) To provide training in one or more of the traditional 
professions, such as Law and Medicine. 

(3) To offer graduate programs in such ••newer'* professions 
as Engineering, Education, Social Work, 

(4) To conduct advanced study in specialized problem areas ^ 
through research centers and graduate programs. 

Research 



(1) 



To perform contract research for government, business 
or Industry. 
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Research (Continued) 

(2) To conducn basic research in the natural sciences, 

(3) To conduct basic research in the social sciences* 

(4) To contribute, through research, to the general advance- 
ment of knowledge. 

Traditional Religiousness 

(1) To educate students in a particular religious heritage, 

(2) To help students become aware of the potentialities 
of a full-tJine religious vocation. 

(3) To develop students' ability to understand and defend 
a theological position. 

(4) To help students develop a dedication to serving God 
in everyday life. 
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